
FOR UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


OF PERFORMANCE 





The tools and auxiliaries 
required to keep your 
dependable tW Spark Plugs 
at top performance are 
produced by B^ . These are 
designed and built to the 
same high standards of 
quality as BQ Spark Plugs. 
Write for complete information. 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES ... AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS AND SERVICE TOOLS 

THE CORPORATION 

New York 19, N. Y. 

SERVING WORLD AVIATION FOR OVER 33 YEARS 


Abrasive Blast Cleaner 


Ignition Harness 
Test Sets 


Spark Plug Test Sets 



JACK & 
HEINTZ 


Teday, we’re set up to develop and produce... fast ... such 
completely dependable, thoroughly tested products as 
these 400-amp generators being shipped ahead of schedule 
to America’s vital aircraft industry! 



Here is a new airplane Fire Detector that is so flexible it can be fitted around 
airplane nacelles and other danger spots ... so basically simple in design 
and construction, false alarms from mechanical failure are impossible. 

This Kidde device is a continuous, repeating, fire-sensing element that 
is highly resistant to fire, moisture, salt or fungus. When exposed to flame 
or predetermined high temperature, it actuates a signal light or howler in 
the cockpit— warning the pilot of fire— telling him to initiate fire procedure. 

For the usual or the unusual problems of fire detection or prevention- 
call Kidde for the answer. 

Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 71U Main Street, Belleville 9 , N. J. 

In Canada: Waller Kidde 6f Company of Canada. Lid., Montreal. P. Q. 






combustion engineering — in action — for air progress 


how to keep a gas tank from getting any 


HOT IDEAS 


when it burns. So it has long seemed like a good idea to keep oxygen 
out of aircraft fuel tanks and thus keep gasoline a friend and not a 
potential enemy. 

Good theory, but how to apply it has stumped a good many experts. 

Now, from our laboratories, comes a preliminary answer: a tiny 
combustion-type heater to furnish "purge gas" (oxygen-free gas) to 
fuel tanks — and then, of all things, to throw the heat away! 

A lot of Surface Combustion's hard-earned how-to-do-it experience 
went into this generator design: how to insure proper ignition, how 



to maintain a constant fuel-air ratio at all altitudes, how to keep the 
"purge gas" dry and free of oxygen, how to insure safety under all 
conditions — and how to do all this in a "fly-weight" compact system. 

Many of these problems were not new to Surface Combustion engi- 
neers — many already solved in the development of aircraft heating 
equipment that has served well the world over. Thus we feel sure this 
development will do everything expected of it, and make an impor- 
tant contribution to aviation progress. 

If any of your problems involve combustion — whether heat is an 
end-product or a by-product, you'll do well to bring them to Surface 
Combustion. 




BRISTOL BRABAZON'S smooth lines belie the tremendous size of the 1 30-ton airliner. But passengers will find that the craft's . . . 


Bristol Brabazon 
Displays Size 
Inside and Outside 





INTERIOR IS SPACIOUS. Note complex test recorders. Interior has . . . 


AMPLE LEG ROOM in 26-passenger salon (left) and plenty of headroom (right). Seats are roomy and adjustable. The Brab's . . . 


VISIT TO LONDON Airport gave spectators this view of the clean frontal aspect afforded by eight buried 3350-hp. Centaurus engines. 
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Specify BREEZE "Monobloc” 
Waterproof and Pressure Sealed 

CONNECTORS 



The only APPROVED Monobloc System 
lor Advanced Radar, Communications, 
and Electronic Equipment 


Breeze "Monobloes", with single piece plastic inserts, 
offer outstanding advantages in assembly, wiring, 
mounting and service in the field. 


Single piece inserts make a tighter 

conventional multiple-piece inserts, 
greatly reduce the opportunity for 


Removable contact pins make pos- 
sible bench soldering of leads, quick, 

proof Connectors and panel-type 
"Monobloc Miniatures.” 


Single-Hole Panel Mounting is all 

that is required for either Water- 
proof or Pressure Sealed types. 



Pressure Sealed types are available 
for values up to and including 75 
psi, or they can be specially engi- 
neered for greater pressures. They 
meet specified requirements of shock, 
vibration, salt spray, humidity and 
temperature cycling from —65“ to 
-r 185" F. 


Breeze "Monobloc" Waterproof 
and Pressure Sealed Connectors 
are engineered to your require- 
ments in aluminum, brass or steel 
— in all sizes and capacities. They 
are fully tested and approved . . . 
cost no more than ordinary types. 


Write for Details 

If you have a tough connector 
problem, ask BREEZE for the answer / 



CORPORATIONS, INC. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


July 10-28— Air Age Institute lecture series. 
Parks Air College, E. St. Louis, 111. 

July 12-14 — Annual summer meeting of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences western 
headquarters building, Los Angeles. 

July 14-16— National pilots air meet, includ- 

sored by Chattanooga Flyers Club, Chat- 
tanooga. 

July 16— Third efficiency race and air show, 
sponsored bv Mansfield Aviation Club, 
Inc., Mansfield, O. 

July 21-23— 9th annual all-Ohio air tour, 
sponsored by Cleveland Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

July 26— 25th Anniversary Celebration, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division. 
United Aircraft Corp., Rcntschler Air- 
port, East Hartford, Conn. 

Ang. 2-1 3-1 7th National Soaring Contest, 
Grand Prairie, Texas. 

Aug. 7— Lions Club Air Meet, Sky Harbour 
Airport, Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 

Aug. 7-18— Special two-week program on 
high temperature ceramics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Aug. 7-20— First United States International 
Trade Fair, Chicago. 

Aug. 19— Tennessee air progress conference, 
Knoxville. 


Aug. 19-20— California Air Freight Clinic, 
sponsored by Calif. Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committee, Oakland. 


Sept. 5-10— Eleventh flying display and ex- 
hibition, Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, Famhorough airfield, England. 
Sept. 7— Pratt & Whitney distributor oper- 
ion and maintenance meeting. Pacific 
irmotive Corp., Linden, N. J. 

Sept. 9-10— Third annual convention of the 
California Wing of the Air Force Assn., 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel and Spa near 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Sept. 10-14— Instrument Society of America 

hibit. the Coliseum, Houston, Tex. 

Sept. 12-1 4— Conference on ground^ facili- 

' istitute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Sept. 18-22— Fifth national instrument con- 
ference and exhibit, Memorial Audito- 
rium, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 28-30-1 4th annual convention of In- 
ternational Northwest Aviation Council, 
Sun Valiev, Idaho. 

Oct. 12-13-1950 conference on airport 
management and operations, Max West- 
heimer Field, North Campus, University 
of Oakland, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 16-20—1950 annual general meeting 
of the International Air Transport Assn., 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 26-27— 5th annual aviation conference, 
sponsored by aviation committee of Tuc- 
son Chamber of Commerce. 


PICTURE CREDITS ^ 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

United Air Lines and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines have CAB per- 
mission to start new coach services this 
month. UAL’s coach run from Oak- 
land/San Francisco to Portland/Seattle 
was approved despite objections by 
Western Air Lines, operating a similar 
service. Mid-Continent protested the 
CiSrS coach trips between Chicago and 
New Orleans via St, Louis, Memphis 
and Jackson, Miss. 

The Army has awarded a $5 million 
contract to Cessna Aircraft Co„ Wichita, 
Kan., for manufacture of 400 Model 
305 liaison aircraft. Army designation 
is L-19A. Plane is powered by Conti- 
nental E-I90 engine developing 213-hp. 
The high-wing monoplane seats two in 
tandum and has wing span of 36 ft., 
length of 25 ft., and height of 7i ft. 
Gross weight is 2100 lb. and useful 
load is over 600 lb. Of all-metal con- 
struction, the L-19A is the first plane to 
be purchased by the office of Chief of 
Ordnance. Army. 

Eleven personal and executive plane 
makers shipped 359 one- to ten-place 
craft during May with total net billing 
price value of $1,702,000. Figures were 
up slightly over the previous month, 
324 planes valued at 51,508,000. Piper 
took top place in May, shipping 134 
Clippers, Tandem Trainers, and Pacers. 

R. Elmer Minton resigned as sales 
manager for Curtiss Propeller division. 
No immediate plans were announced. 


He had been with the division for the 
past 12 years and in various Curtiss- 
Wright branches for 20 years. Harold 
FI. Warden, former manager of the 
division's installations department, will 
handle sales and service for all of the 
division's products including propellers, 
rocket engines and flight simulators and 
trainers. 

Navy has ordered an unspecified num- 
ber of engines from Pratt & Whitney 
at a cost of $18,892,501. 

A help-wanted call for 3000 addi- 
tional employes has been put out by 
Consolidated' Vultee to help convert 
B-36As and Bs to Ds having four turbo- 
jets slun» under outer wings. Employ- 
ment at San Diego where the modifica- 
tion is being done will reach a peak of 
about 9000. Postwar employment peak 
at the plant was 11,517 in Nov. 1947- 


INTERNATIONAL 
France's largest transport plane, the 
four-engine Armagnac, crashed and 
burned near Toulouse killing two crew- 
men and injuring eight. The protoype 
SE 2010 apparently caught fire as’ it 
took off for a test flight. 

Avro Canada's Jetliner has so many 
airline service trials scheduled for it in 
the U. S. and Canada that it will not 
be possible to fly the Atlantic this 
summer, company announces, for 
demonstrations that had been planned 
for England and Europe. 



TEMPERATURES UP TO 1800° F. 

90% of Jet 

Aircraft Maufacturers Choose 

REFRASIL 

The Leading High-Temperature, 
Lightweight Insulation for 
the Aircraft Industry 
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“Ryan’s way out front this year with the Navion 
Super 260!,” continues Mr. Mantz, “I’ve never seen 
anything like it in my life. Ten minutes to 10,000 
feet! That gives you an idea of its phenomenal per- 
formance. It’s big and powerful ... it cruises at 
170 mph, yet lands at a sensationally slow 55 mph 
with full load and no wind. In every way it beats 
everything I've ever flown. It has both maximum 
performance and maximum safety. Anyone can fly 
it easily and safely. Its high altitude performance is 
amazing. Soundproofing, ventilation, the radio, in- 
terior appointments . . . everything is perfect. And 
that sweet-running 260 h.p. Lycoming engine! It 
drives the new Hi-Cruise propeller through silent 
reduction gearing at low RPMs for maximum effi- 
ciency and reduced noise level. 

“The Super Navion is as outstanding in its class as 


the P-51 Mustang is among piston-engine fighters. 
And no wonder! They’re both products of real en- 
gineering leadership. With its 1250 fpm rate of 
climb, fast cruise and 1 8,000 foot ceiling, the Super 
Navion has the same ‘get up and go’ I like so much 
in my P-5 Is. It gets off like a scared jackrabbit in 
just 400 feet ... in 770 feet I was over a 50-foot 
obstacle with full load and no wind. And I found all 
this in a big, roomy, strong, full-sized he-man air- 
plane that justifies the greatest ease of mind. Only 
in the Ryan Super Navion can you find this won- 
derful combination. 

“Never before has there been a plane of such 
quality . . . such outstanding performance in every 
way ... a plane so thoroughly reliable and service- 
able. To combine all that in full measure is a master 
accomplishment.” 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 

THERE'S A NAVION FOR EVERYONE-PRICES START AT $9485.00 


< HAVI0H UTILITY 205 

The ideal plane for those who want 
modem, safe air transportation at min- 
imum cost. Features 205 h.p. Continen- 
tal engine, has 55 cu. ft. cargo space, 
lifts 1029 lbs. payload with full tanks. 
Ideal for ranchers, contractors, etc. 


« NAVION DELUXE 205 

Room for four big people with plenty 
of luggage in cabin so big it permits 
changing seats in flight. Superbly 
sound-proofed and ventilated. Equip- 
ped with dual controls, VHF radio, 
cowl flaps. Safe and easy to fly. 


«< NAVION SUPER 260 

Lycoming-powered to cruise at an hon- 
est 170 mph. Outcruises, outclimbs, 
lands shorter than anything in its class. 
The 260 is the Navion at its very fin- 
est. Write today for complete free in- 


(TTLZffj/asi r 
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IRONAUTICAL COMPANY, 


I FORNI A 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

J. V. Naish has been appointed vp-con- 
traets . for Consolidated Vultce Aircraft. 
He has been director of sales and contracts 
for Convair since March 1950. Naish has 
also been connected with Northrop air- 
craft in several management capacities. 

John O. Ycasting, formerly asst, to the 
president Boeing Airplane Co., has been 
named a vp to head the company's newly 
set up controller’s division which has been 
assigned a number of functions previously 
under the treasury division. Yeasting came 
to Boeing in 1939. His new staff asst, will 
be James A. Fraser, company test pilot since 
1942. 


Harris F. Reeve has been appointed to the 
new position of safety research editor for 
the Right Safety Foundation. The newly 
created position will enable FSF to extend 
its sen-ice by earning concise reviews of 

various publications and to handle increas- 
ing requests for specific safety data. Reeve 
was formerly asst, to the director of the 
Standard Aeronautical Indexing System and 
managing editor of the Aeronautical Engi- 


Changes 

► With the Manufacturers— John J. Dietz 
and Joseph A. Garrett have been appointed 
chief engineer and asst, chief engineer, re- 
spectively, of aeronautical products for 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. . . . J. H. Jarratt, 
Jr., is new Navy sales engineer for Glenn L. 
Martin Co. . . . L. J. (Les) Henderson has 
rejoined The Weatherhcad Co. to become 
sales manager of the aviation division . . . 
George R. Sanborn has been named direc- 
tor of Boeing's newly formed spares division, 
and will have as his assistant Donald J. 
Euler . . . C. Ashley Woodhall has been 
made purchasing agent for Walter Kidde 


► With the Airlines— David Delaney has 
been named Air France sales promotion 
manager for the North American and Carib- 

cm traffic district manager will be filled by 
Robert W. King . . . M. P. Bicklev has been 


office dirccl 


. This 


transferred from Chicago to N. Y. at 80 
E. 42 St. . . . Capt. Robert H. Hancock 
has been promoted to chief pilot for Robin- 


Anniversary 

Paul Weeks Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
this month marks his 75th birthday and 

tion. Because of his early interest in avia- 
tion. he formed an aeronautics department 
in the company in 1910. His associations 
include membership in the National Air 
Council, the Wings Club and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

Prototype of Lockheed Constellation Model 1049 will begin flight 
tests early this fall. The coach version, 18 ft. longer than its predecessor, 
will seat 102 passengers. While current models will be equipped with 
Wright Cyclone 2750 hp. engines the plane is engineered for turboprop 
engine installation as soon as available. Stress loading characteristics 
are for a cruising speed of 400-450 mph. Delivery to Eastern Air Lines 
at $1.5 million each is scheduled to begin next June. Ten have been 
ordered. 

Contract to Boeing Aircraft Company for “Flying Boom" (Air refuel- 
ing transfer system) includes manufacture and installation aboard 116 
B-29 Superforts. Conversion program will continue through 1950 and 
early 1951. USAF considers order a service test quantity designed to 
give greater versatility to the wartime bomber and primarily to prove 
combat value of mid-air refueling which is not considered practical by 
many top USAF brass. 

Boeing has begun tooling for production of eight-engined XB-52 
scheduled for flight test early in 1952 (Aviation Week June 12). 
While Boeing only has order for two experimental models, company is 
slowly assembling production and semi-production tools for B-52 manu- 
facture in an attempt to hold down production costs of the plane and 
in anticipation of a USAF change-of-heart for deferring B-52 produc- 
tion in favor of sweptwing B-36. 

Pacific Parachute Company, Paine Field, Everett, Washington, is testing 
a new ribbon-type chute designed to avoid dangerous pendulum motion 
and to permit heavily laden paratroopers to take to the air from high- 
speed planes with less shock at the initial opening. 

Douglas Aircraft Company is restressing DC-6s for future turboprop 
engine installation for any of the purchasers who desire the modifica- 
tion. Douglas' philosophy is that it is more economical and easier to 
incorporate stress changes in the DC-6s now in production than to 
design a conversion kit later. Disadvantage to DC-6 turboprop engine 
stressing is a slight weight penalty which will have to be absorbed at 
the cost of payload until the turboprops are installed in place of piston 
engines. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s F-94 all-weather jet interceptor-escort 
fighter is the first production fighter delivered to USAF with after- 
burner. It is scheduled for production through 1951 on current orders; 
110 were authorized out of fiscal 1949 funds and an additional 150 from 
1950 fiscal funds. 

Air France has temporarily discontinued its local service in the French 
West Indies, following the opening of airports at Pointe a Pitre, Guade- 
loupe, and Lareintey, Martinique. Air France had been using PBY-5A 
amphibians, which it now is offering for sale. Opening of the airports 
means Pan American will be able to extend landplane service to the area. 

Britain's Fairey 17, Double Mamba-powered anti-submarine plane, has 
completed deck-landing trials aboard the carrier Illustrious. According to 
the British, this is the first carrier use of a turboprop plane. A few days 
later, the Westland Wyvem T.F.2 fighter, also a turboprop plane, began 
its deck-landing trials on the Illustrious. The Wyvem is powered by an 
Armstrong-Siddcley Python. 

Evaluation of assault transport aircraft at Elgin AFB, Fla., delayed 
for the fourth consecutive time by USAF, galls the Army, which has 
been promised cooperation by USAF in ground support needs. Reason 
for delay is to allow one of the major troop transport manufacturers time 
to strip down one of its planes to see if it could possibly be converted to 
assault needs. 

Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. has been awarded a $258,000 
contract by Air Materiel Command for manufacture of 317 aluminum 
oxygen supply trailers. Deliveries arc scheduled to begin Aug. 1 and be 
completed in mid-November. 
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...You'll find more and more alert 
airports selling CITIES SERVICE products 


A top line of petroleum products nnd 

That’s why you’ll see more and more of 
the famous green and white emblems of Cities Serv- 
ice proudly displayed at airports in all parts of the 
country. 

These alert airport managers selected the Cities 
Service line of aviation petroleum products for 
these good reasons. Every product is checked and 
rechecked for quality and performance. They are 
backed by extensive and progressive research. And 
all Cities Service products are marketed and dis- 
tributed by a wide-awake, completely integrated 
oil company that knows the aviation business from 
the ground up. 


CITIES 

@ 

SERVICE 


Keep your eyes open for the familiar green and 
white emblem of Cities Service at private and mu- 
nicipal airports alike. Use these famous products— 

Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 
Cities Service Koolmotor Aero Oil 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent engine cleaner 
Cities Service Trojan Aero Greases and 
Aviation specialty lubricants 


CITIES SERVICE 



AVIATION PRODUCTS 


n York • Chicago • in the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
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New Airway Radio Problem: FM and TV 


CAA and FCC studying interference with 
omniranges by home receiver radiation. 

suited in erratic operation of the course- 
deviation indicator and flag alarm when 


A potentially dangerous traffic jam on 
the nation's over-loaded radio channels 
has been precipitated by the recent swift 
expansion of airway navigation and land- 
ing aids, on the one hand, and television 
and FM broadcasting on the other. 
Federal agencies have been investi- 

S ating the situation for many months, 
ut until recently they have tried to 
avoid publicity. Result was a rash of 
rumors among airline and private pilots 
which exaggerated some aspects of the 

► Rented Asks Action— Last month, 
Wayne Coy, Federal Communications 
Commission chairman, conceded that 
FM and TV "may be acting as a deadly 
weapon, interfering with aviation radio 
and endangering the lives of airline pas- 
sengers." His statement followed an 
appeal by Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor Delos Rented for positive FCC 
action to provide the earliest possible 
solution to the “grave” interference 
problem. 

Main attention is now being focused 
on interference by home FM receivers 
with VHF omniranges (VOR). Well 
over 300 omniranges are now operating 
in the U. S-, and their use by private 
flyers and airline pilots is increasing 
steadily 

Preliminary CAA engineering surveys 
indicate that between 25 and 50 percent 
of the more than 400 omniranges to be 
installed along the federal airways may 
be affected by the FM interference. 
Unless prompt remedial action is taken, 
pilots may lose confidence in the S20 
million VOR system even before it is 
in full operation. 

FM (frequency modulation) home 
receivers with excessive oscillator radi- 
ation are actually small broadcasting 
stations. Individually their interference 
output may be small. But when several 
hundred FM sets within a small area 
are acting up it can mean trouble for 
the pilot using VOR. 

► Indiana Tests— CAA earlier this year 
reported on a particularly severe inter- 
ference situation involving the Lafay- 
ette. Ind., VHF omnirange and FM 
receivers in the Crawfordsville, Ind., 
area— 23 miles to the south. Flight 
checks of the Lafayette VOR had re- 


the plane was flown over Crawfordsville. 
Intense heterodyning and whistles in 
the receiver audio output were also 

The interference persisted when 
other flights were made over Crawfords- 
ville using different types of airborne 
receivers. At first it was believed the 
interference was due to the inherent 
undesired response characteristics of the 
airborne receivers and the high level of 
the signal radiated from the Crawfords- 
ville FM station. WFMU. 

The FM station operates at 102.9 
megacycles with an effective radiated 
power of 13,000 watts. Tire Lafayette 
omnirange operates on 113.5 mega- 

Subsequent flight tests indicated that 
the FM broadcasting station’s signal 
levels were not high enough to cause 
interference. It was also found that 
the interference with the omnirange 
continued for a while after the broad- 
casting station left the air. 

► Guilt Established— Suspicion then fell 
on the home receivers. Oscillator fre- 
quency of household FM receivers made 
by several manufacturers is 10.7 mega- 
cycles higher than the frequency of the 
signal to which the receiver is tuned. 

When these receivers are tuned to 
the WFMU signal at 102.9 megacycles, 
the oscillator frequency is 113.6 mega- 
cycles— very close to the Lafayette VOR 
frequency of 113.5 megacycles. How- 
ever, the oscillator frequency will be 
113.5 (right on the VOR) if "the inter- 
mediate amplifier frequency is 10.6 
megacycles or if the home receiver is 
mistimed slightlv to 102.S megacycles. 

Despite CAA’s findings, no positive 
action on the Lafayette-Crawfordsville 
interference situation has been taken 
against FM receiver owners, although 
FCC is shaking a stick at set manufac- 
turers. Changing the Lafayette omni- 
range frequency might be undesirable 
because the original channel was espe- 
cially selected as being most unlikely 
to interfere with other omniranges in 
the area. 

Broadcasting frequency of the Craw- 
fordsville FM station might also be 


changed. But FCC regards this as “the 
easy way out" of an individual problem 
which requires a broader solution. 

► Manufacturing Problem— Overall re- 
sponsibility, FCC believes, falls on the 
radio set manufacturers. Besides, it 
would probably be impractical to change 
the frequency of every FM broadcasting 
station which might indirectly cause in- 
terference with VOR through home 

Some hope is seen in the possibility 
that improvements in VOR equipment 
may lessen its susceptibility to inter- 
ference. 

FCC has requested definite data on 
the minimum field strength in micro- 
volts per meter required for normal 
VOR service; and the voltage ratio of 
signal to interference which VOR can 
withstand and still operate satisfactorily. 

CAA is making these studies. It is 
also conducting further investigations 
to determine the full extent of FM 
receiver interference with VORs. 

FCC could get tough with makers of 
FM and television receivers which have 
excessive oscillator radiation. Besides 
their actual or potential interference 
with airway aids, the receivers are in- 
terfering increasingly with each other 
as the number of sets in use skyrockets. 

► FCC Holds Club— Although it prefers 
voluntary industry cooperation. FCC 
has power to limit the radiation of re- 
ceivers and took some steps in this 
direction during the war. Manufacturers 
have also studied the problem and have 
suggested limiting the radiation on a 
voluntary basis. "However. FCC feels 
the radio manufacturers’ standards are 
too lenient, and adds that they aren’t 
observed anyway. 

FCC says exact information on the 
cost of suppressing excessive oscillator 
radiation by FM and TV receivers isn’t 
available. But the agones- believes it 
shouldn’t be more than a few dollars 
per new receiver. Older receivers are 
a knottier problem. The Commission 
emphasizes that some corrective action 
is necessary because of the far-reaching 
aspects of the interference. 

► Growing Threat— Close to 7 million 
television sets have already been pro- 
duced. and others are cascading from 
assembly lines at the rate of 400,000 
ocr month. Despite the freeze on new 
licenses. TV stations now on the air 
number 103, with another half-dozen 
under construction. 
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In addition, there are more than 

5.500.000 FM sets and around 740 FM 
broadcasting stations. 

CAA says it has no proven cases of 
TV receiver interference with airway 
aids. But it concedes that interference 
with ILS is theoretically possible, espe- 
cially as the concentration of TV sets 
builds up in the area of ILS localizers. 

There have been cases in which TV 
broadcasting stations have interfered 
with non-selective airborne marker re- 
ceivers. Special Committee 48 of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics is now preparing a report on 
this problem. 

► Wartime Receivers Blamed— It is be- 
lieved that only wartime receivers, such 
as the AN/ARN-8 and BC-1033 types, 
are affected. Scheduled airlines have 
replaced all receivers of this type, but 
they are still used by private and non- 
scheduled flyers. 

Newer superheterodyne receivers in 
wide use have sufficient selectivity to 
repulse interfering signals. 

Television station interference with 
75-megacycle markers is said to be 
serious at Albuquerque, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. LaGuardia Field is 
affected to a lesser extent. 

► Washington Studied-CAA made tests 
in Washington early this year on tele- 
vision channels 4 and 5. Using selective 
receivers, the test planes experienced 
no interference from television stations 
even when they were flying directly 

When interference occurs, the light 
in the airborne marker receiver may 
flash. But the audio signal of a true 
marker cannot be mistaken. Therefore, 
a pilot will not be misguided if he ob- 
serves the coding and listens to the 
signal. 

Interference by FM broadcasting sta- 
tions with ILS localizer signals has also 
been noticed. In one case early this 
year difficulties arose when an FM 
station went out of adjustment, but 
here again selective receivers can mini- 
mize the problem. 

Millions Asked for 
Radar Warning Net 

The President has requested $30,- 

500.000 for the radar warning network 
and $6,057,000 for the Banana River, 
Fla., long-range guided missile testing 
ground for the 1951 fiscal year. 

The estimates were submitted to the 
Senate Apnropriations Committee con- 
sidering the 1951 fiscal year defense 
budget. 

The funds will permit completion of 
the radar warning net, a $160,750,000 
project. The $30,500,000 and the $50 
million provided for the 1950 fiscal 
year are for the land constructions, hav- 
ing a total cost of $85,500,000. Elec- 


tronics facilities required for the pro- 
gram total $68,250,000. USAF had 
$42,250,000 of the equipment on hand, 
and the remaining $26 million is being 
obtained from USAF procurement 
funds. In addition, four Naval radar 
picket ships, costing $7 million are 
planned in the program. 

USAF now has stop-gap stations op- 
erating in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Great Lakes and New England areas. 

Congress appropriated $5 million for 
the Banana River project, for testing 
missiles with ranges up to 5000 miles, 
for the 1950 fiscal year. An authorization 
or S75 million has been made for the 

Yugoslavia Stymied 
On Air Build-Up 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Belgrade— Tito is out on a limb as far 
as military aviation is concerned. His 
only military planes are Russian and 
whatever the strength of this force, it 
certainly can’t be improved with the 
country boycotted by the eastern bloc. 

The Soviet planes comprising Tito's 
present air force include Yak fighters, 
PE-2s (light bombers) and IL-2s 
(ground attack planes similar to the Ger- 
man Stukas). 

► Yugo Prototype— A Yugoslav fighter 
plane, known as the S-49, is not believed 
to be out of the prototype stage. At 
least, it’s not in anything resembling 
mass production. The S-49 is similar to 
the P-40 in appearance. However, it 
doesn’t have an all-metal frame, only the 
engine mount. 

Quantity aircraft production thus far 
has been limited to trainers. They are 
produced at the Ikarus plant near 
Zenum, and at Utva, near Belgrade. 

Standard model is the Aero 2, a two- 
seat trainer with tubular steel engine 
mount and plywood frame with cloth 
covering. The Yugoslavs claim to have 
developed this plane themselves. How- 
ever, it closely resembles other planes in 
this class. Closest U. S. type is the 
PT-13. The planes originally were 
equipped with Walter Mikron motors 
from Czechoslovakia. Since the eastern 
bloc’s boycott, some 50 or more Gypsy 
Major motors have been procured from 
England. 

► Other Versions— There are two other 
versions of the Aero 2. The Aero 2F is 
equipped for spraying for malaria and 
pest control, having a tank apparatus in 
place of one seat. The Aero 2X is simply 
the Aero 2 equipped with pontoons. 

The Yugoslavs also make a primary 
trainer known as the Troika. Resem- 
bling Czech and prewar German types, 
it has two side bv side seats. Range 
is about 250 miles, and ceiling about 

1 1,000 ft. Construction is plywood and 
cloth, airframe weight about 2000 lb. 


Tunnel Rush 

$130 million provided 
by Congress to step up 
AF and NACA program. 

Congress has voted $130 million to 
rush completion of high-powered wind 
tunnel testing facilities for the Air Force 
and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

In an unusual action, Congress took 
the initiative in approving these funds, 
not requested by the Budget Bureau, in 
the 1950 fiscal year deficiency bill: 

• Air Force, $55 million ($20 million 
cash and $35 million contract authoriz- 
ation) to step up work at the Air Engi- 
neering Development Center in Ten- 
nessee. 

• NACA, $75 million cash, to com- 
plete construction on three key projects 
in the NACA phase of the so-called uni- 
tary wind tunnel program: An eight- 
foot tunnel at the Ames Laboratory; a 
four-foot tunnel at the Langley Labora- 
tory and an eight-foot tunnel at the 
Lewis Laboratory. 

Sen. Kenneth McKellar, chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
maneuvered the supplemental funds for 
AEDC, following assurances from 
USAF that a stepped up program would 
save a sizeable sum by eliminating over- 
head and that the site of AEDC would 
not be changed from Tennessee, as 
rumor still persists. 

The statutory authorization for 
AEDC, expected ultimately to be ex- 
panded into a $1 billion installation, is 
$100 million. For the 1950 fiscal year, 
$30 million (S6 million cash and $24 
million contract authorization) was pro- 
vided. The President has requested a 
1951 fiscal year allocation of $1 5 million. 
This, together with the $55-million 
supplemental provided in the deficiency 
measure would permit AEDC to use up 
its entire $100 million initial authoriza- 
tion over the coming year, completing 
the three projects programmed tor the 
Center. 

These are, with the originally esti- 
mated costs which will be trimmed un- 
der the speed-up plan: 

• Jet engine altitude chamber, $45 mil- 
lion, including the cost for supporting 
facilities. Cost of the chamber, being 
equipped with machinery captured from 
the Bavarian Motor Works in Germany, 
is set at $14,700,000. 

Increases in capacity and capability 
to meet the requirements of the indus- 
try arc expected to add $14 million 
to the cost. 

• Gas dynamics facility for missile test- 
ing, $21,165,000. Cost on the facility 
is set at $13,165,000, and on control 
and supporting constructions, at $8 mil- 
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• Propulsion wind tunnel, $53,530,000. 
Cost of the tunnel is set at $32,530,- 
000, and on supporting facilities, at $21 
million. 

Of the $30 million provided AEDC 
for the 1950 fiscal year, only $16,500,- 
000 was obligated July 1. 

The two eight-foot tunnels NACA 
will complete with the $75 million 
deficiency allocation will have speeds up 
to approximately 3.5 times the speed of 
sound, and the four-foot Langley tunnel 
will reach a speed about five times that 
of sound. Original cost of the three 
facilities, which will be reduced under 
the speeded program was set at $102,- 
244,000. 

The Budget Bureau had requested 
only $20 million ($5 million cash and 
$15 million contract authorization) for 
the NACA phase of the unitary pro- 

► Neglected Projects-Projects in the 
NACA program, which will not be 
taken care of by Congress arc: 

• A two-fcot tunnel at Ames. 

• A four-foot tunnel at Ames. 

• A two-foot tunnel at Langley. 

• Utilities at the three laboratories. 

• The $1 0-million program of research 
tunnels at universities for training per- 
sonnel. 

Authorization for these totaled $146 
million. 

The Budget Bureau included 53.500.- 
000 for the university program in its 
$20 million request! but this was 
stricken out by the House. It was rein- 
stated bv the Senate, which voted 
NACA $7S,500,000, but eliminated by 
conferees in the final bill sent to the 
White House. 

British Unveil 
New Night Fighter 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

London— Another British jet fighter— 
the Meteor— has been given the "adap- 
tation” treatment and emerges as a 
new night fighter, the Meteor NF.ll 
(Aviation Week June 26). 

The new night fighter made its first 
flight recently (May 31) from the 
Baginton airfield of its builders. Sir 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft 
Ltd., Coventry. It is now in produc- 
tion for the RAF. 

The Meteor NF.ll is quite clearly 
adapted from several earlier version's 
of the Meteor day fighters developed 
for the RAF by Gloster Aircraft Ltd. 
But all the design work for the new 
night fighter was done by Armstrong 
Whitworth. 

The NF.ll makes use of several 
large portions of the design of the 
Meteor 8 day fighter version, particu- 
larly its wing structure, after-fuselage 
and tail surfaces. It picks up also the 
tandem two-seat cockpit and enclosure 


of the Meteor 7 training version, and 
adds an elongated nose— one that really 
deserves to be called a proboscis— to 
cany' the necessary night-fighting 

► Big Belly— A large belly-tank is car- 
ried, clearly an answer to the limited 
endurance of the single-seat day fighter 
version. This was pointed up in num- 
erous full-scale tests of the RAF’s air 
defences last summer, when only the 
Meteor 4s and Vampire 3s were avail- 
able, with about one hour’s staying 
power in the air. 

Like the earlier Meteors, the new 
NF.ll is powered by two Rolls-Royce 
Derwent 8 turbojet engines. Rated 
thrust for the Derwent 5 series of this 
centrifugal-compressor type turbojet is 


3500 lb.; that of the series 8 has not 
yet been released. 

The “adaptation” treatment was 
given previously to the de Havilland 
Vampire jet fighter, resulting in the 
D.H.113 night fighter which bore a 
strong resemblance to its earlier 
brother and like it was powered by a 
single de Havilland Goblin 3350-lb. 
turbojet engine. The D.H.113 was 
also ordered into quantity production 
for the RAF almost immediately. 

Thus, the RAF now has two jet- 
powered night fighters in the air, as 
successors to the versatile piston-en- 
gined Mosquito. 

The same development has been wit- 
nessed in the U.S. with the Lockheed 
F-94 stemming from the F-80. 



HAWKER SHOWS Ol 
Britain’s latest jet fighter is Hawker’s new 
P.1081 which was recently exhibited to 
the public at London Airport en route to 
attend the Brussels air show. The P.1081 

craft, the PJOiO and P.1052, but incor- 
porates several important design changes, 
notably swept tail surfaces and a single tail- 
exliaust pipe instead of the split pipes 
previously used. Power is similar to pre- 


F LATEST FIGHTER 

vious versions, a Rolls-Royce 5000-lb. thrust 
Nene. Span of the new fighter is 31 ft. 
6 in., length is 37 ft. 4 in. No performance 
figures have yet been given out but at the 
London Airport flying display it made sev- 
eral low-level passes estimated at “well over 
650 mph.” by witnesses. Maneuverability 
at high and low altitudes also seemed to be 
high. The Australian government is said to 
be interested in producing the P.1081. 
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8600-Million Military Public Works Authorized 


A $26-million expansion of Ed- 
wards AFB, Muroc, Calif., and a 
$24-million expansion of the Lime- 
stone AFB, Me., are provided for in 
the $600-million military public 
works authorization signed by the 
President. 

The President has already re- 
quested Congress for $90,120,912 
for the Air Force and $62,928,000 
for the Navy to start construction on 
the authorized projects during the 
1951 fiscal year. 

The $26,654,2S0 allocated to 
Muroc will provide for base expan- 
sion, fuel storage facilities, a radar 
and telemetering station, hangars and 
shops, a runway and taxiway, and 
rocket static test facilities. The 
$24,631,200 earmarked for Lime- 
stone is for aviation fuel and oil 
storage facilities, maintenance shops, 
fire and crash station, bomb-handling 
and storage facilities, airfield improve- 
ments, training school building, 
communications and electronic facili- 
ties. 

A controversial allocation of $3,- 
114,500 for Griffis AFB, Rome, 
N. Y-, for facilites to carry on elec- 
tronics research and development 
work now being performed at the 
Watson Laboratories, Eatontown, 
N. J, was stricken out of the meas- 
ure in conference. 

Sen. Millard Tydings, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and Rep. Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, have introduced legislation 
separately authorizing funds for the 
Griffis development. 

Secretary for Air Thomas Finletter 
has reported that $14 million would 
be saved by the transfer. He said it 
would cost USAF $17 million to 
construct airfield and ground ap- 

E roach test facilities and permanent 
uildings required to continue at 
Eatontown. Tydings has announced 
that a subcommittee, headed by Sen. 
Lester Junt, will hold hearings on 
the transfer in the near future. 

Continental Air Force projects 
authorized in the measure include: 
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USAF Buying New Fire Detector 

$10 million to be spent in equipping all aircraft with 
“Fireye,” claimed to be a fool-proof alarm. 


The Air Force will soon undertake in- 
stallation of a new-type fire detection 
system on all new production transports 
and combat aircraft, and modify all 
similar existing types from C-47 to 
B-47. It will cost upwards of $10 mil- 

Known as “Fireye,” the system is 
based on a newly perfected radiant en- 
ergy sensitive cell and was developed 
jointly by Photoswitch, Inc., USAF’s 
Air Materiel Command, and CAA. It 
consists of a series of amplifiers, each 
of which receives impulses from nine 
detectors placed at strategic points in 
the nacelle surrounding the engine. 

Each detector is about the size of a 
man’s thumb and contains a radiant 
energy sensitive cell which reacts to 
infra-red light flickering at a frequency 
of 5 to 20 cycles per second. 

Tests at AMC and CAA laboratories 
have proven the detector cell sensitive 
enough to be actuated by a flame from 
a match or a cigarette lighter, even un- 
der brightest natural or artificial light- 
ing. The cell cannot be actuated by a 
steady light no matter how intense. 

► Warning Only- When flame is 
spotted by the "eye,” an impulse is sent 
to an amplifier which, in turn, causes 
a red warning light to flash on the 
pilot's control panel. The system has 
no connection with fire extinguishing 
mechanism and is intended solely as an 
alarm device that fire exists. 

Fool-proof fire detection in aircraft, 


always vital, became increasingly impor- 
tant with the advent of multi-engine 
equipment and complexity of their asso- 
ciated accessories. 

In military aircraft, heavy utilization 
of reciprocating and jet engines, with 
their high temperatures, has proved the 
need of better fire detectors. 

► Design Requirement— Three years 
ago, AMC issued design requirements 
for a fire detector device calling for a 
device capable of: Detecting a fire in- 
stantly: repeating fire detection; and 
giving fire-out indication. It also had 
to be: incapable of giving false fire in- 
dication; light in weight; small in size; 
and low in cost and it should require 
a negligible amount of maintenance and 
replacement. 

Further, the entire system, except 
detector pickups and connecting cables, 
had to be capable of continuous opera- 
tion at any temperature between —65 
deg. F. arid 160 deg. F. Pickups and 
cables were required to be capable of 
operation at temperatures ranging from 
—65 deg. F. and 250 deg. F. The en- 
tire system, further, had to be able to 
meet USAF specifications for with- 
standing humidity, altitude, salt spray, 
vibration, mildew, sand, and dust. 

Photoswitch was awarded the de- 
velopment contract and after two years 
of research between the company, 
AMC, and CAA, the Fireye system was 
developed, incorporating all of the re- 
quirements specified. 


► How It Works— In action, the Fireye 
detects fire because of its flickering 
characteristics, and discriminates against 
ambient light and heat. An electrical 
circuit is operated by a series of pulses 
of the radiant energy sensitive cell 
through the discriminator at a preset 
frequency. A warning signal is not am- 
plified to the pilot unless pulses fed 
through the circuit exceed the rate of 
five per second and are not greater than 
20 per second. Continual light is ig- 
nored since it is constant. 

Tests of the Fireye system are still 
being conducted by CAA’s technical 
evaluation center at Indianapolis, Ind., 
where a nacelle from a Navy Constitu- 
tion and one from a B-45 jet bomber 
are undergoing simulated flight condi- 
tions. In CAA’s test chamber, actual 
air flow is being simulated, fires are set 
continually at various points inside the 
engines, and receptivity of the system 
is being tested for endurance. 

► Where Used— First installation of the 
equipment in an actual aircraft for serv- 
ice testing has been made in a North 
American B-45 jet bomber. Installation 
is scheduled on all USAF aircraft, in- 
cluding all utility’ and transport types; 
all fighters, jet and reciprocating; and 
all bombers in operation and on order. 

Consolidated Vultee has ordered in- 
stallation of the equipment aboard its 
new Allison-powered Turboliner. The 
system, per engine unit, weighs approxi- 
mately 7 lb. Price per single set, de- 
pendent upon a number of factors, but 
in general including nine detectors and 
amplifier unit, costs approximately 
$500.00 per engine. This would bring 
installation costs aboard a C-47 to 
$1000 and to $10,000 aboard the Con- 
vair B-36. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Moves Cockpit Canopy 

A recent addition to the production 
line of Rhodes Lewis Co. is a linear 
actuator (top) designed to open and 
close a 150-lb. cockpit canopy. 

This mechanism features a special 
clutch and brake arrangement which 
enables the pilot to stop the canopy 
quickly in the exact position he desires. 
When the brake is thrown on, the 
actuator will halt within 5 deg. of 
output shaft rotation. 

The 24v. d.c. motor driving the 
device turns out A hp. at 10,000 rpm. 
These units already are being shipped 
to Northrop Aircraft, Inc., the maker 

The firm also is offering a new line 
of custom-built, solenoid-controlled, 
pneumatic 5- and 4-way valves (bottom). 
These are designed for operating pres- 
sures of 200 to 1500 psi. The are avail- 
able in j, | and i in. tube sizes. 

Weight of the 3-wav valve is less 
than 1 lb. in all sizes, while 4-way units 
range from 1.5 to 2 lb. Rhodes Lewis 
address is 3652 Eastham Drive. Culver 
City, Calif. 

High Heat Solder 

EutecRod 1807 silver joining alloy, 
offered by Eutectic Welding Allovs 
Corp., 40 Worth St.. New York 13, 
N. Y„ has remelt temperature of 1850 
F. and twice the electrical conductivity 
of conventional silver solders, according 
to the maker. 


The product was developed expressly 
to meet demand for a joining alloy that 
would withstand high normalizing and 
heat-treatment temperatures. Because of 
high conductivity of this material, only 
half the overlap normally required when 
soldering copper butt joints is necessary. 

It is reported to have high corrosion 
resistance and tensile strength of 30- 
32,000 psi. Hardness is 64-70 Brinell. 
Available in A, A, A, and A-in. coils. 

Electric Cable 

Low tension single-conductor, 1000v.- 
type cable for aircraft electrical systems 
withstands temperatures up to 400 F. 
and is stated to be inert to all known sol- 
vents. Cable was developed by Packard 
Electric division of General Motors 
Corp., Warren, Ohio, and conforms to 
Bureau of Aeronautics Specification 
XEL-38. 

Packard says cable also has high fungi 
and abrasion resistance. Conductor is 
silver-plated stranded copper insulated 
by glass-reinforced Teflon laminated 
tapes fused with special enamel finish. 
Designated Type PE-400, cable is sup- 
plied in gage sizes from Nos. 20 to 8. 



Teflon Moldings 

More widespread use of Teflon is 
foreseen with the recent development 
by the Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 
New Haven, of new techniques for 
fabricating this material. 

Because of these new processes, cer- 
tain design limitations placed on Teflon 
moldings have been overcome, the com- 
pany says. 

Now, it explains, parts of greater 
density and less porosity can be molded 
into large and rather thin sections to 
closer tolerances than was possible 
before. A good example is the 9-in. 
ring which is shown encircling several 
smaller parts in the picture above. 

Teflon moldings have a variety of 
uses in the aircraft field because they 
are unaffected by temperatures ranging 
from —100 to 625 F. and resist prac- 
tically all chemicals. 

The New Haven company will pro- 
duce parts made of Teflon to meet 
specific applications. 



Simplifies Control 

Highly versatile “PPS” push-pull 
selector switch for single point control 
of multiple-operation machines can be 
supplied with up to 16 positions on the 
dial face. Unit permits starting or stop- 
ping in any position, and moving from 
any position on the dial to another 
without activating intervening opera- 

With this device, any combination of 
momentary contact elements can be 
arranged to act in place of various push 
buttons, relays and contactors, accord- 
ing to maker, Arrow-Hart and Hege- 
man Electric Co., Hartford 6, Conn. 

To illustrate how this device cuts 
costs and simplifies machine shop oper- 
ations, Arrow-Hart gives this example: 
By using one, eight-position PPS for 
control of a two-speed reversing lathe, 
7 push buttons and 5 relays were elimi- 
nated. Control of this lathe now is ef- 
fected through use of the PPS switch 
and a single relay. 

Switch consists of front operating 
mechanism complete with dial race and 
handle, followed by the desired number 
of rotating cams. A push-pull section 
is mounted at the back end, housing 
any combination of momentary con- 
tacts. 

Switch will accommodate up to 1 5 
rotating cam sections. Each section, 
rated at 30 or 50 amp. per circuit, pro- 
vides two independent circuits with 
individual cam. Each section can be 
used independently of other sections at 
any position of the switch. And any 
combination of cam sections can be 
operated at any position. 

In operation of the PPS, pushing 
handle (1) drops out the starter relays 
before the load and/or control connec- 
tions can be changed. Turning handle 
to another position (2) establishes the 
new load and/or control connections 
desired. Pulling the handle (3) ener- 
gizes starter relays after desired load 
and/or control connections are made. 

Switch also features rotation without 
pushing to turn the handle where suc- 
cessive control circuits must be picked 
up or dropped without shutting down 
the machine. 

Besides its use with multiple-opera- 
tion machines in aircraft plants, firm 
believes it may have use in aircraft. 
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AIR FORCE CONTRACTS 


April Awards (Cont.) 

The following continues Aviation 
Week’s listing of contracts awarded by 
the Air Force in April. Completion date 
is shown where available. Additional 
contracts will be listed in subsequent 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



Saunders Roe design study contemplates 74-seat, 
130,000-lb. craft for 1300 to 1500-mi. stage. 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 

London— The flying boat— this time, 
turbojet-powered— is again a point of 
controversy in British aviation transport 
circles (Aviation Week, May 22). 

Following the announcement by 
Saunders-Roe Ltd., Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, that they had completed a 
design-study for the 74-passenger, turbo- 
jet-powered, Duchess flying boat of 

150.000 lb. gross weight, aviation peo- 
ple here have questioned the need for 
such a project. 

But Saunders-Roe feels there is a defi- 
nite place for the craft in the transport 
spectrum. They say: 

• "The airways of the world can be di- 
vided into many different stage lengths. 
The Princess, for example, is designed 
for stages of 3000 to 3500 mi. There 
is a great demand, however, in many 
parts of the world for aircraft whose 
greatest economy is achieved on stages 
of between 1300 and 1 500 mi. 

• "The Duchess has been designed to 
meet this need and embodies the 
smoothness and speed of the jet with 
the safety and reliability of the flying 
boat.” 

► Basic Data— The Duchess will be 
fitted with six de Havilland Ghost jet 
engines. Span will be 1354 ft.; length 
1241 ft. Maximum payload will be 

21.000 lb. 

The craft's most economical cruising 
speed is to be 468 mph. but she will 
cruise at 500 mph. and maximum level 
speed will be 550 mph. 

Application of the S.B.A.C. standard 


method for assessing direct operating 
costs shows a cost per passenger mile of 
just over one penny (1 1<!) for the design 
stage length and this is advanced as 
considerably more economical than any 
existing medium range aircraft. This 
figure is increased to two pence (21tf) 
on a stage distance of 2000 mi. 

► Sweepback, Floats— In the interests of 
high speed performance a sweptback 
wing and a finer nose than is usual on 
a flying boat have been designed. Be- 
cause of this latter feature, mooring 
duties will be carried out from a com- 
partment on the starboard side, aft of 
the pilot station. 

Adjustable-pitch floats will retract to 
lie at the wing tips in the same manner 
as those on the Princess. Combined 
with the split water-rudder they will 
make the Duchess extremely easy to 
handle on the surface. The aircraft will 
be freely maneuverable in a 30-knot 
wind with moderately rough water. 

► Performance-For takeoff at 130,000 
lb., distance to unstick in 10-mph. wind 
at sea level under ICAN conditions will 
be 3600 ft.; for seaboard tropical con- 
ditions, 5400 ft. 

With same takeoff weight, under 
ICAN conditions initial rate of climb 
will be 2900 fpm.; time to 30,000 ft. 
will be 15 min. 

Maximum level speed at 110,000 lb. 
mean weight will be 550 mph. at 

1 2.000 ft. Maximum continuous cruise 
(90 percent maximum rpm.) will be 500 
mph. at 30,000 ft. 

At 130,000 lb. takeoff, maximum 


equivalent still air range will be 3100 
mi.; E.S.A. range with maximum pay- 
load will be 2600 mi. 

The Duchess will be capable of 
alighting safely in rougher water than 
has been considered reasonable in the 
past. Night landing can also be carried 
out more satisfactorily because of the 
wide range of angles at which the ap- 
proach can be made. 

► Engineering Installations— The wing 
tip floats will be raised and lowered by 
compressed air rams and the angle in 
pitch of the floats conrolled by similar 
rams which also act as shock-absorbers. 
The flaps will be operated in the same 
way and so will the split water-rudder. 

The cabin is to be pressurized by tap- 
ping the engine compressors and pass- 
ing the air obtained through humidifi- 
cation and temperature control gear. 

Protection against ice formation on 
the wing leading edge will be by hot 
gas from the engines, and on the tail 
unit by a separate heater in the rear of 
the hull. 

All flying controls will be power 
operated by the Saunders-Roe powered 
control system. This system provides 
straightforward, unbalanced, irreversible 
surfaces, separated into sections for 
safety, with a large margin of power and 
great precision. The power units, which 
arc to be adjacent to the surfaces, will 
be easily removed and replaced. 

Main electric supply for lighting, 
radio, radar, etc., will be generated at 
1 1 5v. d.c. by four comparatively small 
generators on the center and inboard 
engines. An auxiliary power unit will 
be carried for main engine starting and 
a supply of compressed air and electric 
current for service testing, etc. 

► Maintenance— From the start, the 
Duchess design has been intended to 
provide a high standard of reliability 
and durability to reduce and ease main- 
tenance to a minimum. 

The wing surface in the region of 
the engines will consist of large remov- 
able panels through which inspection 
and adjustment or removal will be a 
very simple matter. 

Services will be "grouped” so that 
each team of mechanics can do its job 
without calling upon another team to 
"open-up.” The services in the hull 
will run under the gangway, between 
the floor and the pressurized structure, 
so that they can easily be reached. 

Main legs of the beaching gear arc 
to be similar to, but smaller than, those 
evolved for the Princess and can be 
fitted without difficulty because of their 
carefully calculated buoyancy character- 
istics. A new type of tail wheel is to be 
used for the hull’s fine after end. 
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Survey discloses aviation manufacturers spend more 
than $50,000 a year on fellowships and scholarships. 


The aviation industry must draw the 
engineers it needs for its future progress 
from only a handful of the 1800 colleges 
and universities in the United States. 

• Only 30 of these institutions have 
undergraduate aeronautical engineering 
curricula accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 
Most of these also provide graduate 
study in aeronautics. Several universities 
give graduate, but not undergraduate 
work in aeronautics. 

• And only ten schools on the ac- 
credited list have aeronautical engineer- 


ing fellowships; only nine have scholar- 
ships in aeronautical engineering. Some 
have both. 

• The aviation industry’s support for 
aeronautical engineering education in 
the form of fellowships or scholarships 
comes from only nine companies, plus 
scholarships awarded as a personal gift 
of Walter Beech. Seven firms in avia- 
tion award fellowships; six, plus Beech, 
tender scholarships. 

• Universities and colleges and outside 
donors award annually 39 fellowships 
and 34 scholarships in aero engineering. 
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U. S. Navy Again Chooses 

eroprops ! 


Here’s Step Number Two in the Navy’s turbo-prop development 
program. This dual rotation AEROPROP is powered by the Allison 
T-40 5500 H.P. turbine, and delivers more propulsive horsepower 
than any propeller in use today . . . representing another phase of 
the U. S. Navy's vital development of turbo-props. Single rotation 
AEROPROPS are also available for turbines or reciprocating engines.- 


AIRORRODUCTS 
TURBO-PROP INSTALLATIONS 

DOUGLAS XA2D 
ALLISON TURBOLINER 
OTHERS UNANNOUNCED 


. . . and the Douglas XA2D "Skyshark” takes to the Air 



A 


eropro ducts 

■** BUILDING lor today 


DESIGNING for It 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • DAYTON, OHIO 


• The aviation industry— Spends a mini- 
mum of $50,000 each year on aero- 
nautical engineering education; it is im- 
practical to estimate the full amount 
due to the differing ways the aid is 
offered. 

Those are the highlights of Aviation 
Week’s survey of aeronautical engineer- 
ing education in the U.S., undertaken 
in connection with the establishment 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Aviation Week Fellow- 
ship in Aeronautical Engineering 
(Aviation Week, June 19). 

The survey covered those schools of- 
fering undergraduate aeronautical engi- 
neering curricula accredited by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, not including strictly trade 
or technical schools. Of 37 institutions 
surveyed, 29 replied. As a cross-check, 
the major airframe and engine manufac- 
turers, and six major airlines were 
surveyed. 

Several manufacturers, while not ex- 
tending scholarships or fellowships, have 
highly interesting and valuable pro- 
grams to aid aeronautical engineering 
education. Glenn L. Martin Co., for 
instance, in 1944-45 endowed an aero- 
nautical engineering college at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at a cost of $2,- 
500,000. 

The accompanying tables detail pres- 
ent aids to aeronautical engineering 
education, as disclosed in the Aviation 
Week survey. Here’s what the principal 
aviation companies are doing: 

• Beech— President Walter H. Beech 
has made a personal gift of $8000 to 
the University of Wichita. It will set 
up five four-year scholarships, each 
worth $400 a year. 

• Bell Aircraft— Company practice is to 
provide advanced education for em- 
ployes, particularly engineers, who enroll 
in various aeronautical colleges at com- 
pany expense. 

• Consolidated Vultee— Since 1945 has 
conducted an engineering fellowship- 
scholarship program in cooperation with 
more than 20 universities and colleges 
throughout the nation. Company cur- 
rently is evaluating this program and 
its benefits before diciding whether to 
continue it, and if so in what form. 
Some of the schools participating in 
this program are listed in the table. 

• Curtiss-Wright— Donated $10,000 to 
University of Michigan for seven $1000 
fellowships and six $500 scholarships to 
be awarded over a three-year period to 
students interested in aircraft propulsion 
and in manufacturing. 

• Douglas Aircraft— Company reports 
“for several years awarded annual 
scholarship funds varying from $500 to 
$1500 each to certain selected uni- 
versities and colleges ... by our agree- 
ment unable to name particular 
schools." Schools surveyed report: 
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Now. . . Machined by CLARY 
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Schools Offering Aero Engineering* 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

University of Akron 

Akron, Ohio 

University of Alabama 

University, Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Brooklyn, New York 

California Institute of Technology 

Pasadena, California 

Catholic University of America 

Washington, D. C. 

University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mississippi State College 
State College, Mississippi 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
A. and M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
United States Naval 

Postgraduate School 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Municipal University of Wichita 

Wichita, Kansas ' 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS 
Academy of Aeronautics 
LaGuardia Field, New York, New 

York 

The Aeronautical University 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cal-Acro Technical Institute 
Glendale, California 


New York University Northrop Aeronautical Institute 

New York, New York Hawthorne, California 


University of Notre Dame Spartan School of Aeronautics 

Notre Dame, Indiana Tulsa, Oklahoma 


" Undergraduate curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council lor Professional 
Development. 


University of Michigan, a $500 scholar- 
ship; California Institute of Technology, 
a $900 fellowship. 

• Grumman Aircraft— Each year since 
1944 has awarded ten “Grumman Engi- 
neering Scholarships” to schools of the 
recipients’ selections. Award covers full 
tuition, plus laboratory fees. Winners 
must be residents of Nassau or Suffolk 
counties of New York. Some of the 
first winners have completed their col- 
lege education on Grumman scholar- 
ships and since have been hired by the 
company. 

• Hughes Aircraft — Sponsors three 
"Howard Hughes Fellowships in Crea- 
tive Aeronautics" at California Institute 
of Technology, each worth at least 


$1500 plus tuition, plus salary of at 
least $2000 for employment during the 
summer and at other times during the 

• Link Aviation— Awards two fellow- 
ships, covering tuition, at New York 
University. 

• Lockheed Aircraft — No company 
awards, but the Lockheed Management 
Club, composed of supervisors, provides 
two scholarships of $250 each to high 
school students to help them obtain 
college education. 

• Glenn L. Martin Co.-Established the 
“Glenn L. Martin College of Engineer- 
ing and Aeronautical Sciences” at the 
University of Maryland with contribu- 
tion of $2,500,000. 
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• McDonnell Aircraft— Pays Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., $18,000 
a year in connection with a cooperative 
aeronautical engineering training course. 
From June of the sophomore year until 
September following the senior year, 
about 20 Washington U. engineering 
students alternate in groups of ten for 
a term at the plant and then a term at 
the university. At the end of five years 
a student receives a master's degree. 

• North American Aviation— In 1945 
set up scholarship funds at Southern 
Methodist University ($15,000), Texas 
A&M, North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Texas State College for 
Women ($10,000 each). These funds 
are invested by the schools and income 
used for scholarships to students inter- 
ested in careers that will help advance 
the aircraft industry. The schools de- 
termine the amount of the scholarships 
(the Texas A&M scholarship at present 
is for $250). Scholarships are dedicated 
to the memory of NAA Texas employes 
who lost their lives in the war. 

• TWA— Is now working on an educa- 
tional aid program. 

• United Aircraft Corp.— Hamilton 
Standard division awards a $1200 fellow- 
ship at Pennsylvania State College. 
Company now studying a broader 
program. 

• Westinghouse— Awards 10 four-year 
scholarships to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Each is valued at $2200 
and may be used for aeronautical engi- 
neering as an option to mechanical 
engineering. 

► Other Aids— Among the most note- 
worthy aids to aeronautical engineering 
education are the du Pont fellowship at 
MIT and the Guggenheim fellowships. 
In 1946, the du Pont family established 
the "Richard Chichester du Pont Me- 
morial Fund" of $108,772 in memory 
of the noted soaring pilot and founder 
of All American Airways, who was killed 
testing a glider during the war. The 
fund provides a memorial fellowship in 
aerodynamics or meteorology. 

The Guggenheim fellowships in jet 
propulsion are awarded annually at 
Princeton and Cal Tech. Each is worth 
$2000 plus tuition and the most recent 
awards were for ten at Princeton and 
six at Cal Tech. 

In addition to scholarships and fellow- 
ships, all of the schools reporting have 
general aids of that character which can 
be used in the aeronautical engineering 
department. A few of the schools will 
not award scholarships or fellowships in 
specific departments, making general 
awards for use in any of the school’s 
curricula. 

► Cornell Fellowships— Aids to aero- 
nautical engineering study take a variety 
of forms. Four fellowships granted by 
Cornell University are an example. Af- 
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T he most comfortable passenger seat 
ever designed becomes a fatiguing 
spot to sit in when the roar and 
of piston engines saps 
nerves. Only Jetflight in the 
Jetliner makes perfection. 

Up front with the crew there’s a restful 
quiet that keeps them fresh throughout 
the run when the machine is powered by 
the smooth thrust of jet engines. 

The extra speed, safety and phenomenal 


crews 

make all other 
With greater 
easier and faster main- 
spares needed and the 
more flying hours per day, 
nargin becomes a potential 
major aspect of Jetliner operation. 

For more detailed consideration you will 
need Jetliner operational studies. AVRO 
Canada is prepared to submit these on 
request from interested airline operators. 



ter the war, Curtiss-Wright gave its 
research facilities at Buffalo to Cornell, 
and these became the nucleus of the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. Later, 
seven east coast manufacturers fumshed 
the laboratory working capital to carry 

In return, Cornell offered to set up 
fellowships in honor of those companies, 
or to conduct research work in the 
laboratory on company projects. Four 
companies— Grumann, C-W, Fairchild, 
Republic— elected the fellowships. Bell, 
United Aircraft and Avco chose to have 
work done in the lab. Result are' the 
three aeronautical engineering fellow- 
ships shown in the table. The fellow- 
ship in honor of Republic is for work 
in electrical engineering. 

► For Women Only— Among the most 
interesting scholarships is one for women 
sponsored by Zonta International, with 
headquarters in Chicago. It is named 
in honor of Amelia Earhart and is worth 
$1000 a year. It is awarded to a woman 
who holds a bachelor's degree and is 
for graduate study in engineering with 
special interest in aeronautics. 

Plastic In Metal Role 

A new thermosetting plastic which 
shows promise for substitution in many 
applications where metal is now used 
has been developed by United States 
Rubber Co. 

Prospective uses for the material, 
marketed as "Enrup,” are reported to 
include: 

• High-strength gears in heavy-duty 
lathes, plating barrels, and in dynamo- 

• Fuel pump parts. 

• Dies and jigs. 

• Valve seats. 

• Water pump impellers. 

• Low-load and low-speed bearings and 
bushings. 

The company reports that gears made 
of the material have been operating for 
more than a year in applications where 
conventional metal gears have failed 
in a few weeks. 

Other uses for the new plastic are 
seen in battery cases, electrical insula- 
tors, ignition coil housings, and chemi- 
cal receptacles. 

It can be molded in complicated 
shapes by compression or transfer 
methods and is available in sheets, rods, 
tubes and gear blanks, and in varying 
degrees of flexibility ranging between 
elastic-soft and brittle-hard rubber. 

Properties specified for a typical com- 
pound: Specific gravity, 1.3; tensile 
strength, 4200 psi.; Rockwell M hard- 
ness, 65; impact strength, 1.3 ft. lb./in. 
notch; modulus of elasticity, 180,000; 
water absorption, 0.3 percent gain in 24 
hr.; safe operating temperature (depend- 
ing on application), 0 to 250 F. 



M818 DIFFERENTIAL 

PRESSURE SWITCH 

Specified by Boeing 

Engineers for the Boeing B47 


■e per- 


ding. 


Now in production, Aerotec M-818 is 
with 10 g's acceleration. It is capable of withstanding surge pressure or 
psi., without change in setting. Rated for 28 volts DC, 3 amperes 
ictive, up to 45,000 feet. 

All M800 series Aerotec switches arc available for use with nitric 
, liquid oxygen, water, alcohol, octane and hydraulic fluids. 

years of experience in the aircraft industry are ready to serve you and 
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AVIONICS 


Rusco Seat Belts 
Put Safety First... 


Consider these 6 outstanding 
Features of Tog-L-Lok Seat Belts 

1 _ Instant, position action ... to lock or 
unlock simply throw lever. 

9. Dependability . . . Positive Toggle 
Grip— Meets C.A.A. Tests. 


5, Foolproof plastic lip . . . nothing to 
pall off, nothing to fray. 

6. Shock resistance ... no treacherous 


This Rusco Belt is considered “Standard” 
for light planes. Other Rusco belts for 




AEROSHELL FLUID I AC 

• Orange-dyed for instant leak 

• High load-carrying ability . . . 
rust and oxidation inhibited. 



Gage Detects Coating Thickness 



THE ONLY 
ALL-WEATHER 
LUBRICANT 


Cabin Superchargers 
in Constellations 


Electronic unit uses probe coil, inductance principal 
f or checking ceramics, paints on non-magnetic metal. 


| Write hr complete information | 



An electronic thickness gage giving 
simple, direct, non-destructive measure- 
ments of non-conducting coatings on 
non-magnetic metals, has been devised 
for checking depth of ceramic surfaces 
on aircraft turbine blades and other 


high-temperature engine parts. Other 
uses: thickness determinations of paint, 
plastic, and other non-conductive films 
on aluminum, brass, copper, stainless 
steel and other slightly magnetic or 
non-magnetic metals. 
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Developed by National Bureau of 
Standards technicians C. C. Gordon 
and J. C. Richmond, under a project 
sponsored by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the gaging 
procedure was outlined at the recent 
52nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Ceramic Society. 

► Makeup— Essential elements of the 
gage are a small probe coil, inductance 
indicating system, and a device for po- 
sitioning the coil and measuring its 
distance from the test surface. 

Probe coil is housed in a cylindrical 
plastic test head mounted in a heavy 
gage stand giving controlled movement 
of the test specimen in relation to the 
coil. A plastic feeler element extends 
axially through the coil to a dial gage. 

A cabinet houses the electronic com- 
ponents of a 500kc. oscillator and the 
bridge-type inductance indicating sys- 
tem connected to the test head by 
shielded cable. Bridge balance is indi- 
cated by a sensitive galvanometer. 

► Measuring— The instrument depends 
on the maintenance of a fixed distance 
between coil and surface, regardless of 
the existence of the ceramic coating. 
The latter has a negligible effect on the 
electrical field at the frequency used. 

First, the instrument is calibrated on 
an uncoatcd specimen similar to the 
coated part under consideration. The 
reference specimen is raised by the gage 
stand table until the former’s surface 
contacts the dial gage feeler. The dial 
gage is set at zero and the bridge rheo- 
stats adjusted so that galvanometer 
reading is zeroed. This establishes, for 
reference, the probe coil inductance in 
relation to the uncoated specimen. 

The table is now dropped and the 
coated unit substituted for the un- 
coated. The table is raised until the 
galvanometer reads zero, and the dial 
gage then gives the coating thickness 
directly. 

► Range— The device is designed to 
measure coatings up to .090 in. thick. 
Where the coil is within .020 in. of the 
metal surface, the inductance bridge 
sensitivity is about the same as the re- 
producibility of the mechanical dial 
gage reading. In this case, the thickness 
indicated on the dial gage is correct 
within .0002 in. 

However, when the coil is .10 in. 
from the metal surface, readings may be 
in error by as much as .001 in. 

Tests show that variations in size and 
shape between coated and uncoated 
specimens are not important unless 
thickness is less than .025 in., minimum 
width less than .5 in., or the measure- 
ment is made within .25 in. of an edge. 

For accuracy with curved specimens, 
both reference and test unit must have 
same curvature. 

Some metals-non-magnetic or only 
weakly magnetic— produce magnetic 
scales with oxidation; any magnetic ma- 
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SHUT-OFF 
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Lightweight 

\ Continuous duty, single 
' coil solenoids. 

Corrosion resistant 
construction. 

Electrical Range- 
18 to 30 volts dc. 


Here, at Adel, is a proved combination 
of creative engineering, experience 
and facilities for quality production in the 
highly specialized field of Aviation 
Hydraulic Equipment. 

Leading aircraft manufacturers, knowing 
the importance of assured dependability in 
fabrications selected for their various 
assemblies, confidently specify Adel 
products. Our engineering, design, and 
manufacturing facilities are at your service. 
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Whatever the Plane or Purpose . . . 
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Continuing 

a Tradition of Leadership 

Bendix Radio Presents the 


OMNI-MAG 



GIVING THE PILOT ONE INSTRUMENT, ONE CONTINUOUS PICTURE OF 
HIS HEADING, COURSE, RECIPROCALS, WIND DRIFT AND GLIDE PATH! 

Now, Bendix Radio’s new OMNI-MAG enables the pilot to fly 
orientation, airway navigation and landing approach problems 
with a minimum of instrument eross-ehceking and difficult math- 
ematical calculations . . . the pilot literally flies the OMNI-MAG 
pointer, always heading it as he would the nose of his plane to 
intercept or maintain the desired track. The "picture” presenta- 
tion is achieved without mysterious "black-boxes” or electronic 
tricks. All that has been added to standard instrumentation is one 
simple "synchro”, a common electrical device supporting the 
OMNI-MAG heading pointer and repeating the indication of a 
remote magnetic compass. But, simplicity isn't its only advantage. 

The specialists at Bendix Radio also kept economy in mind. All 
electrical characteristics were kept standard . . . the OMNI-MAG, 
therefore, operates in conjunction with ARINC standard equip- 
ment already in use or planned for future installation. Thus, the 
OMNI-MAG is the logieal choice for both military and commercial 
aircraft, joining the long line of accurate, dependable equipment 
that has made Bendix Radio famous all over the world. 
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BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 

BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


VHF Transmitters • H. F. Transmitters 
Radio Control Panels • Antennas • Indicators 
Automatic Radio Compasses • Marker 
| Beacon Receivers • Announcing Systems 
' VHF Communication and Navigation 
f Receivers • Inter-Communication Systems 
H. F. Receivers • Radio-Magnetic Indicators 
Ground Controlled Approach Landing 
Systems • Flightweight Personal Plane Radios 
VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems 




For centuries, man has 
looked to the universal con- 
, the stars, to establish his 
location on the earth’s surface. 

The advent of modern, high-speed aircraft, 
however, raised a new problem in 
• • celestial navigation — that of plotting, instantly 

and accurately, the position of a rapidly moving object. 
Time-honored nautical methods proved inadequate. 


^he recently developed Kollsman Periscopic Sextant, with 
special automatic averager, enables the airborne navigator 
of high-speed craft to obtain a series of extremely accurate 
sights. It also eliminates the need for an astrodome. 


fh, Periscopic Sextant reflects Kollsman leadership in 
the fields of precision instrumentation and fine optical systems. 
The same high standard of manufacturing and engineering skill 
marks the complete Kollsman line of Sard marine, sport, 
and opera binoculars. No finer prismatic binoculars are made. 


KOLLSMRN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


SQURRE □ COMPANY 


terial at the coating-metal interface or 
in the coating will cause inaccurate re- 
sults. 

► Circuitry— The impedance bridge used 
is reported particularly suitable, since 
variations in the probe coil inductance 
are indicated without separate balancing 
of resistive and reactive components at 
the bridge voltage. This is an advantage 
in thickness measurements because re- 
actance variations are usually much 
larger than the accompanying resistance 
variations. 

The 500kc. oscillator energizing the 
bridge circuit employs a dual triode in 
push-pull. A peak-reading rectifier cir- 
cuit, consisting of a crystal diode in 
series with a capacitor and resistor in 
parallel, is connected across the probe 
coil. The d.c. voltage across the capaci- 
tor is essentially equal to the peak a.c. 
voltage drop across the probe coil and, 
since the probe-coil current is deter- 
mined principally by a large series 
resistance, this voltage is effectively pro- 
portional to the probe coil inductance. 

To obtain a comparison voltage with 
the same sources of extraneous variation 
as the probe voltage, a reference coil is 
arranged in a similar circuit and fed 
from the same oscillator through a vari- 
able resistance, which may be adjusted 
to equalize the a.c. voltage drops for 
both coils. The sensitive galvanometer, 
protected against overload by two crystal 
diodes in shunt opposition across the 
meter, indicates any unbalance between 
these two bridge branches. 


Checks Audio Gear 

An avionic ear and voice are now test- 
ing headsets and microphones at United 
Air Lines’ maintenance base in San 
Francisco. 

This new procedure for checking 
these essential elements of aircraft 
radio systems is six times faster than 
previous methods, according to W. C. 
Mentzer, UAL general manager of engi- 
neering. 

The "voice” is an audio-oscillator 
which reproduces the entire range of 
conversational voice frequencies. In 
use, the microphone is clamped against 
the voice, and is fed conversational 
tones. These are transformed through 
circuitry into a trace on the display 
tube of a cathode-ray oscillograph. 

A permanent trace is painted on the 
face of the tube to serve as a standard 
for checking, so that visual matching of 
the permanent and temporary traces is 
all that is necessary for checking. 

For headset testing, the procedure is 
somewhat reversed. The earphone is 
made to transmit sounds into the arti- 
ficial ear. Again, these sounds are con- 
verted to a visual trace on the oscillo- 
graph. and again the permanent trace 
is used for a standard of comparison. 
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EXCEPTIONAL HORSEPOWER TO WEIGHT RATIO 
LOW INERTIA OF MOVING PARTS 

CAN BE STALLED INDEFINITELY 
WITHOUT DAMAGE 

WIDE VARIETY OF MODELS FOR 
PRESSURES TO 3000 PSI 


Many difficult aircraft power application problems 
hydraulic motors to produce highly efficient rotary 


devices where accurate control is needed. No clutches 

stalled indefinitely in any position without damage. 
Starting or stalled torque can be greater than running 
torque if desired. They will not cause radio interference. 
Vickers (piston type constant displacement) Hy- 

resulting long life and minimum maintenance. They are 
easily installed and widely adaptable. Write for 
Bulletin 49-53, "The Most Complete Line of Hydraulic 
Equipment for Aircraft." 


Dickers Incorporated 

DIVISION OF THE SFCFIIY CORPORATION 

1 462 OAKMAN BLVD. 





• Modem Design 

• Helical Gear Drive 

• Permanently 
Lubricated 

• Sturdy, Powerful 

• Light, Dependable 

• Angle and Depth 
Adjustments 

The Carpenter and Bv 


• Adjustable Rip 
Scale Guide 

• Perfect Balance 

• True One-Hand 
Operation 

• Standard Round 
Hole Blades 

• Exceptional 
Performance 
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ALBERTSON & CO., INC. 


WOR LD OVER 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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Gulf Program 

Training scheme will 
stress car service tech- 
niques at fields. 

Better airport service for the private 
pilot is the aim of Gulf Oil Corp.'s new 
training program covering over 500 
independent airport dealers in 57 states. 
An attempt will be made to adapt 
proven techniques and courtesies used 
by Gulf automobile service stations to 

'rhe program was tested on a small 
scale last winter in southern territories 
and worked out so successfully it is 
being extended throughout the com- 
pany's 114 sales districts. 

Special booklets, credit cards, signs 
and sales aids have been prepared for 
distribution to dealers. Each Gulf sales 
division will contact dealers in its ter- 
ritory and thoroughly brief them on 
the program. At the same time the 
company will put its representatives 
through a training program to brief 
them on the dealers’ problems. 

► Service Stressed— Gulf will ask its air- 
port dealers to adopt a systematic 
routine for checking all sendee points 
on transient planes even to wiping 
smudges from the fuselage. Clean rest 
rooms and attractive station appearance 
will be stressed. Dealers are being 
urged to handle luggage, brush out cock- 
pits, empty ash trays and check tires to 
build repeat business. 

Dealers will also be asked to put 
their line-men in a standard uniform 
designed bv an Atlanta manufacturer 
who furnishes Gulf with automotive 
uniforms. 


See Big Year 
For Spray Dusters 

Entomologists agree that bugs will be 
especially busy this year. That means 
spray/dust operators will be just as busy. 
Requests so far in 1950 for waivers from 
CAA permitting low altitude agricul- 
tural flying arc considerably higher than 
for 1949, the previous record year. In 
entire 1949 265 waivers were granted; 
so far this year 150 have been issued 
and the bulk arc still to be heard from. 

The Agriculture Dept, points out 
that about 600,000 acres of Northeast- 
ern U, S. forests will get the anti-gypsy 
moth treatment via plane, compared 


with 400,000 acres covered last year. 

In the Northwest, primarily Wash- 
ington and Oregon, plans call for treat- 
ing at least 1 million acres as against 
500,000 acres in 1949. Special flight 
strips have already been built for the 
planes which will handle this job. 

And throughout the “grasshopper 
bclf'-thc western plains area from the 
Canadian Border to Mexico, some 2 to 
2.5 million acres are going to be poison 
baited. While the area to be covered 
remains the same as last year, indica- 

tensively in 1950. 


ADMA Plans 
Selling Manual 

A manual to help aircraft dealers sell 
more planes will be distributed in Sep- 
tember. (See photo below). 

The venture, sponsored by the Avia- 
tion Distributors and Manufacturers 
Assn., is intended to cover all aspects 
of plane ownership in one handy vol- 
ume. It will supplement the sales litera- 
ture prepared by individual aircraft 
builders. 

ADMA originated the idea for such a 
sales tool last October and plans to put 
out an initial printing of about 6000 
copies. The volume will measure 9x12 


in. and will be in two-colors. It is being 
laid out so that a dealer will be able to 
give a prospect a comprehensive briefing 
on plane ownership and advantages in 
as little as five to ten minutes. Included 
will be complete analysis of operating 
costs of 2-place, 4-place, 4-5 place and 
twin-engine craft. 

William D. Strohmcicr, vice-presi- 
dent of Davis-Parsons, Inc, New York 
advertising firm, is supervising produc- 
tion of the volume for ADMA. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 

► Seaplane Approvals-CAA has ap- 
proved the Cessna 120, 140 and 140-A 
for Edo model 1400 floats, smaller and 
lighter than model 1650 floats on which 
the Cessnas were previously approved. 
Increased performance is possible using 
the smaller float gear. 

► Free Plane Display— A number of 
business and aviation groups have 
joined together in North Carolina to 
sponsor a 5-dav aviation fair (Golds- 
boro Municipal Airport, July 21-25) 
to display aircraft products. Interior 
and exterior display space for static 
and flight demonstrations will be avail- 
able free. To ensure maximum public 
interest there will be no admission 
charge. For further information write 
E. N. Henderson, Carolina Aero Serv- 
ice, Inc, at the municipal airport. 
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FINANCIAL 


Aircraft Shares Pay More, Faster 

Trend in industry this year indicates larger and more 
frequent dividends paid to stockholders earlier. 


Aircraft companies are paying divi- 
dends to stockholders earlier, more fre- 
quently and in greater amounts this 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
continues to set the pace in dividend 
payments among the aircraft builders. 
Following its disbursement of 51.00 per 
share earlier this year, the company paid 
a like amount on July 1, bringing total 
payments for the year thus far to $2.00. 
Last year, only two dividends were 

E aid, $1.00 each, but the second dis- 
ursement did not take place until late 
in the year. The same amount was paid 
during 1948 with the same pattern of 
timing. Accordingly, the company’s 
present action in making a second divi- 
dend payment so early in the year sup- 
ports the expectation that still another 
disbursement will be made before 1950 
is over. Should the same dividend of 
$1.00 per share be paid, this will make 
a total of $3.00 per share during 1950, 
the highest in Grumman’s history. 

► Never a Miss— During the entire 19 
years of its existence, Grumman has 
earned a profit every year and made dis- 
bursements to stockholders annually. 
This is a unique record in the aircraft 
industry. 

Of major significance, the record 
shows that once Grumman raised its 
dividend rate it was maintained at that 
level until again increased. Based on 
the present capital stock outstanding, 
annual payments were made at the rate 
of 75 cents per share during 1944 and 
1945, increased to $1.00 per share for 
1946, stepped-up to $1.50 per share in 
1947 and again to $2.00 each in 1948 
and 1949. 

The Grumman management has 
never labeled any of its dividend dis- 
bursements as quarterly or semi-annual. 
It has invariably followed the course of 
surprise in its dividend policy. In this 
instance, the established background of 
continuous payments has been most re- 
assuring to stockholders, removing much 
uncertainty. 

► Fair Prospect— Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. declared a dividend of 
20 cents a share during the first half of 
1950. The management declared that 
it would consider another dividend later 
this year. With a new management in 
control, the company paid 35 cents a 


share in November, 1949, for the sole 
disbursement of that year. This repre- 
sented slightly more than one-half of 
the year’s available earnings. 

Committed to a more liberal divi- 
dend policy, if earnings permit, the pres- 
ent management is likely at least to 
equal the current dividend disburse- 
ment later this year. 

The 1949 Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. dividend was the first since 
1945, when 20 cents per share was paid 
—the same as during 1944 and 1943. 

Republic Aviation Corp. came 
through with a surprise payment of 25 
cents a share in April of this year. This 
company completely neglected its stock- 
holders from 1947 through 1949, in- 
clusive. Prior to that time, a dividend 
of 25 cents per share was made in 1946, 
and 50 cents for 1945 and 1944. 

► Liberal Dividends— Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., the industry’s most liberal divi- 
dend payer during 1949 in relation to 
available earnings, continues its policy 
of making quarterly disbursements of 
$1.25 per share with extras. 

Thus far in its 1950 fiscal year, the 
company has paid a total of $3.75 per 
share, representing two quarterly pe- 
riods. The question of subsequent extra 
dividends will presumably be considered 
as the year is completed. During the 
1949 fiscal year, Douglas disbursed a 
total of $9.25 in dividends compared 
with available earnings of $9.19. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. appears to 
favor regular quarterly dividends, 
despite fluctuating levels of its fortunes. 

The company paid a regular dividend 
at the rate of 50 cents per share quar- 
terly throughout 1943, 1944, 1945 and 
the first half of 1946. Dividend pay- 
ments were suspended during the sec- 
ond half of that year and during all of 
1947. Disbursements to stockholders 
were resumed in 1948 with three pay- 
ments of 50 cents each per share. A 
total of $2.00 was paid last year. So far 
in 1950, two quarterly dividends of 50 
cents each have been made. 

► Debt Liquidated— Lockheed com- 
pletely liquidated all its debt earlier 
this year, leading to the expectation of 
higher dividend payments in the light 
of anticipated higher earnings. But it 
is probable the company may wish to 
have most of the year’s results behind it 


before considering a revision of estab- 
lished dividend policies. 

North American Aviation recently de- 
clared another 50 cents per share divi- 
dend following payment of a like 
amount last December, a total of $1.25 
per share for the current fiscal year com- 
pared to the same amount, for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1949. 

► Living off its Fat— The dividend policy 
of Curtiss-Wright management on its 
common stock this year has been placed 
in doubt by cautionary statements 
emanating from the company. Never- 
theless, the rate of 25 cents quarterly 
established during 1949 has been main- 
tained during the first half of this year. 
These payments of 1949 and 1950 
were made despite the lack of earnings 
during this period to cover such dis- 
bursements. Such payments are made 
possible through the accumulated earn- 
ings of the war period. 

The regular annual dividend of $2.00 
per share is being made at quarterly in- 
tervals on Curtiss-Wright “A” stock. 

In recent years, United Aircraft Corp. 
has appeared to follow a policy of pay- 
ing semi-annual dividends of $1.00 
each. During 1949, a total of $2.00 was 
paid in this manner, the same as in 
1948. A payment of $1.00 per share was 
made in June of this year on the com- 
pany’s common stock. 

United Aircraft paid dividends at the 
rate of $3.00 per share in 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. This was reduced to $2.00 
per share in 1945 and $1.00 in 1946, 
with an increase to $1.25 for 1947. The 
peak payment— $4.00 a share— took place 
during 1941. 

► Beech Record— Beech Aircraft Corp. 
which paid a total of $1.00 per share in 
dividends during its 1949 fiscal year, 
has disbursed two quarterly dividends of 
20 cents each covering the first half of 
its current 1950 year. The company ap- 
pears to have maintained a liberal divi- 
dend policy in past periods in relation 
to available earnings. During 1948, it 
also paid a total of $1.00 per share on its 
old stock, the same rate as prevailed 
from 1942 through 1945, inclusive. 

Boeing Airplane Corp. paid $1 .00 per 
share earlier this year for its sole pay- 
ment of 1950. This compares with a 
total of $2.00 per share disbursed during 
1949 and a $1.00 each from 1945 
through 1948. It would appear that the 
company is likely to take additional divi- 
dend action before 1950 is over. 

Thus far. Bell, Cessna, Convair, Mar- 
tin, Northrop and Ryan have failed to 
issue dividends this year. 

To many investors, however, it is en- 
couraging to see a more liberal dividend 
policy being pursued by aircraft man- 
agements. Sustained levels of earnings 
together with regular dividend disburse- 
ments will give aircraft equities in- 
creased stature. — Selig Altschul 
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Never Before SUCH POWER . . . 
Never Before SUCH VALUE . . . 

in Chevrolet P*L Advance-Design Trucks 

America has learned to expect the most from Chevrolet. 
And now the line that outsells all others brings truck users 
still more: More power — to make light of maximum loads. 
More value — to make sure of minimum costs. 

Everywhere — on every kind of job, every kind of road 
— these new P»L models are proving themselves the great- 
est of a great line. Yet Chevrolet trucks are notably low 
in price and in operating and maintenance costs. No 
wonder that year after year Chevrolet trucks are the 
Nation’s Favorite! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION. Gaum/ MoKn Carporalim 
DETROIT 2. MICHIGAN 


LEADING WITH ALL THESE PLUS FEATURES: 

• TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the New 105-h.p. Lood- 
Masler and the Improved 92-h.p. Thrift-Master— to give you greater 
power per gallon, lower cost per load • THE NEW POWER-JET 
CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration response • DIA- 
PHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement • SYNCHRO- 
MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth shifting • HYPOID REAR 
AXLES— 5 times more durable than spiral bevel type • DOUBLE- 
ARTICULATED BRAKES— for complete driver control • WIDE-BASE 
WHEELS for increased tire mileage • ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING 
with the "Cab that Breathes" • BALL-TYPE STEERING for easier 
handling • UNIT-DESIGN BODIES— precision built. 


CHEVROLET 

PL 


ADVANCE- DESIGN TRUCKS 

Popularity Leaders 
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AIR TRANSPORT 

Space to Spare Despite Holy Year 

U. S. trans-Atlantic scheduled carriers, disappointed 
in summer traffic, blame CAB exemption of irregulars. 


Tourist and Catholic Holy Year air 
travel between the U.S. and Europe 
has tailed to live up to some of its im- 
pressive advance billings. 

With seat capacity up sharply over 
last year, U. S. flag carriers say they 
have plenty of space for passengers even 
during the peak summer season. And 
they are again directing bitter criticism 
at the Civil Aeronautics Board for per- 
mitting uncertificated operators to 
dilute scheduled airline business with 
scores of low-fare charter flights (Avi- 
ation Week May 29). 

► Error Alleged— TWA, which stands 
to benefit most from Holy Year traffic 
to Rome, has called on CAB to recon- 
sider its decision permitting 80 to 100 
U. S.-Europe group charter roundtrips 
by irregular carriers. It says the Board's 
move was based on erroneous assump- 
tions regarding the trans-Atlantic traffic 
situation this summer and adds that 
exemptions went beyond the agency’s 
power under the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

‘‘Although it was generally anticipated 
that 1950 trans-Atlantic traffic would 
greatly exceed 1949 business, no such 
result is evident,” TWA declared. In 
the first five months of 1950, TWA 
flew a total of 20,693 trans-Atlantic 
passengers-up slightly over the 18,887 
carried in the same period last year. 

The small gain in 1950 volume is 
due almost entirely to the 1 5-day fare- 
and-a-tenth roundtrip rates in effect 


during the first three months of this 
year, TWA continued. "In April and 
May,” TWA declared, "we actually car- 
ried 180 fewer trans-Atlantic passengers 
than in the same two months of 1949." 

► Space Available— TWA's trans-Atlan- 
tic traffic for June and July was ex- 
pected to exceed that of the same two 
months last year. Even so, it reported 
several thousand eastbound seats avail- 
able in late June and July; and 10,000 
unsold westbound seats in July, August 
and September. 

Pan American Airways also reported 
seats available. PAA said it carried 6300 
eastbound trans-Atlantic passengers dur- 
ing July and August last year. Space 
available on PAA for the same two peak 
months this year could accommodate 
10,600 eastbound passengers. 

(Of course the serious international 
situation could change this picture over- 
night. U.S. tourists in Europe might 
clamor suddenly for homeward-bound 
space, necessitating emergency east- 
bound personnel and cargo shipments.) 

► Flights Canceled— TWA says late 
spring bookings were so far below ex- 
pectations that it was necessary to 
cancel 25 flights either actually sched- 
uled to operate in June or tentatively 
scheduled as extra sections in that 
month. These canceled flights had an 
aggregate seating capacity of 1125. 

Flights tentatively scheduled as extra 
sections in July were also canceled. 

(A different note has been sounded 


by British Overseas Airways Corp., 
which claims advance North Atlantic 
bookings are at least double last year’s 
level.) 

TWA said CAB offered no proof 
to support its view that passengers car- 
ried in groups by irregular carriers pur- 
suant to the Board’s exemption orders 
arc financially unable to pay the standard 
fares for individual travel. To prove 
that CAB's ability-to-pay argument was 
wrong, TWA cited these facts: 

On Apr. 3, TWA had 2335 east- 
bound tour bookings for June. On May 
29, TWA tour bookings for June, in- 
cluding all new bookings made in April 
and May, had declined to 978-a net 
loss of "nearly 1400. 

Most of these tour cancellations, 
TWA contends, will be carried by ir- 
regular carriers in the 4000 seats autho- 
rized by CAB on May 20 and the 
additional flights granted the charter 
operators in June. 

Even this does not tell the full story 
of diversion by the irregular carriers, 
TWA declares. It explains that tour 
passenger figures do not include travel- 
ers who were not originally booked on 
TWA tours but who would have traveled 
on a TWA tour, or as ordinal)- TWA 
passengers, if the nonskeds’ service were 
not available. 

► Loss Estimated— TWA estimates that 
even if only 25 percent of the passen- 
gers transported by nonscheduled car- 
riers were diverted from the certificated 
airlines the latter's revenue losses would 
be around $750,000. Result may be a 
need for more mail pay to make up the 
difference. 

CAB has given no indication that it 
will back down from its decision grant- 
ing the irregular operators exemptions 
for trans-Atlantic group charter nights. 
In fact, the Board has authorized a 
number of trips in addition to the 80 
permitted by the May 20 order. 
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are available! 



w /i//e copies 


The NEW 1950 


*0 

/ Aviation Week AIRPORT DIRECTORY 

k ■ 


Whether you want a quick check on runway lengths 
at other fields, radio data, hangar facilities 
or other specialized flight planning information . . . 
it’s all available in easy-to-get-at form in the 
1950 AVIATION WEEK AIRPORT DIRECTORY. 
There is no other single reference source, no 
other Directory offering such a service 
on a national basis. 


Get yours now. They are selling fast. 

With your copy of the Directory you can quickly 
and easily get all information needed on more than 
6,000 airports and seaplane bases. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail 

today in the reply envelope or drop in at your 

nearest Air Associates Dealer: 

Air Associates Incorporated, Teterboro, New Jersey, 
3200 Love Field Drive, Dallas, Texas; 1231 
Airway, Glendale, Cal.; International Airport, 
Branch P. O., Miami, Fla.; Snyder Aircraft Division 
of Air Associates, 5315 West 63rd St., Chicago 38, 
Illinois; Sullivant Avenue Airport, Columbus, Ohio; 
1525 Broadway, Denver, Col.; Municipal Airport, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 



Yes, pleose send me copies of the Aviation We 

AIRPORT DIRECTORY 


sek 


Indispensable information 
for those who fly or 
service the flying public. 





Armstrong Siddeley turboprops are 
now flying in the following aircraft 


* wyvern . . 

* FAIRY 17 . . 

* ATHENA . , 

* BALUOL . 

* APOLLO 

* MARATHON 

* DOUGLAS DC ; 


fighter 


for airline operation 

Increased power for take-off and climb, a wide 
speed/range variation with its invaluable safety 
margin, and, above all, exceptional quietness and 
smoothness in flight; these are the characteristics 
of the turbo-jet engined aircraft — characteristics 



which appeal to the airline passenger 



PROPELLER 


TURBINES 


Last month, the federal agency gave Transocean Airlines was permitted to 
the Flying Tiger Line permission to operate June flights carring defense 
make a maximum of eight additional base workers from the west coast to 
U, S.-Europc flights carrying student Okinawa and refugees from Munich, 
groups, and Seaboard & Western Airlines Germany to New York under its Inter- 
was allowed another trip. In addition, national Refugee Organization contract. 

Nonsked Lines Calm in Crisis 

Not scared by scheduled airline’s aircoach competition, 
they say; CAB poses the more real threat. 


Los Angeles— Nonscheduled airlines 
based on the west coast are maintain- 
ing an outward calm in the face of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board's increasingly 
severe restrictions on their operations 
(Aviation Week June 12). 

Despite gloomy forecasts that they 
are reaching the end of their rope, the 
irregulars claim business is wonderful. 
They say they haven't been hurt at all 
by i'WA's and American Airlines’ en- 
try into the coast-to-coast aircoach field. 
► Nothing to Lose— Some of the Cali- 
fornia nonskeds appear to be operating 
wide open-possibly on the theory that 
they have nothing to lose by violating 


regulations since CAB is trying to put 
them out of business anyway. Although 
CAB has proposed limiting the non- 
skeds’ flights between Los Angeles and 
New York, and between other major 
cities, to three trips per month, at least 
one west coast irregular operator re- 
portedly is maintaining the equivalent 
of a daily transcontinental service. 

Brave statements by top nonsked of- 
ficials to the contrary, many rank-and- 
file employes of the uncertificated car- 
riers feel the final blow for large irregu- 
lars may be imminent. One company 
that leases planes to nonskeds say’s 
there is less demand for equipment 


than last year. It believes TWA’s and 
American’s coach services are definitely 
hurting the irregulars. 

But here’s how some of the non- 
schedulcd airline executives view the 
present situation: 

• James Fischgrund, Republic Air Coach 
(ticket agency) official and former vice 
president of Standard Airlines, which 
CAB put out of business last year: "En- 
try of TWA and American in the 
coach field has affected us two ways. 
They have absorbed some of the coach 
business we developed. But the added 
competition has generated more busi- 

“The transcontinental coach market 
is still far from saturated. Load factors 
are as good as last year. During the 
rush season we are turning away 50 
percent of the number of passengers we 

"Scheduled airlines haven’t cut 
deeply into our business because we de- 
veloped a new and different service. 
People fly with us who wouldn’t make 
the trip otherwise. 

"Our transcontinental aircoach sys- 
tems actually generate a lot of traffic 
for the scheduled airlines because our 


DC-4s. The tops will be painted white 
to reduce intenor temperatures. 

The planes will be equipped with 
non-reversible, Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers and AiResearch cabin super- 
chargers. 

First schedules will be between 
Washington-Chicago and New York- 



"If this isn’t the plushest domestic 
Connie, we’re getting hooked.” That’s 
the way L. H. Caldwell, Capital Airlines 
chief engineer feels about the new 
‘luxury liners” the company will soon 
receive-the first domestic Connies with 
a full-fledged lounge. 

Capital expects to take delivery of 
five of these 55-passenger aircraft from 


Lockheed during July and August. 
Features of the $50,000 interior: 

• Super-thick carpeting. 

• Air-foam seats. 

• Heaviest and most effective cabin in- 
sulation of any domestic Connie (ac- 
cording to Capital). 

Exterior decoration will follow same 
general pattern as Capital’s current 
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Johns-Manville 
products 
for the 
Aviation 
Industry 

- • Packings and Gaskets - 

• Friction Materials 

• Insulations 

• Asbestos Textiles 

• Transite Ducts 

• Transite Pipe 

• Industrial Building 


Materials 
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RADIO RELIABILITY 


IE ONE-SIXTEEN 


> 272.50 # 



ssstnns !*. 

The RCA One-Sixteen 

—the personal plane radio that has 
everything in one package 

V Entertainment— Complete coverage of standard 

V Fow-Cwne^tanges — For dependable navigation. 

V Marker Se«ens— 75-rnc marker ^signals received 






passengers continue their trips from 
Kansas City, Chicago and New York 
to other cities off our routes. So in a 
sense you might say the ‘big boys’ are 
trying to bite the hand that's helping 
them." 

• Edward Ware Tabor, head of Trans- 
American Airways and one of the pio- 
neers in the aircoach business: “We’re 
more worried about CAB putting us 
out of business than we are by competi- 
tion from the scheduled lines in trans- 
continental aircoach. We built aircoach, 
and we can still beat competition from 
the scheduled carriers. 

"Competition has developed more 
traffic. We’re turning people away.” 

• I. E. Hermann, president, Great 
Lakes Airlines: "Scheduled lines aren't 
taking our business away and can’t do 
it. They haven’t really tapped the mar- 
ket yet, but we’ve developed a lot of 
business for them.” 

TWA and American traffic officials 
on the west coast agree that they aren’t 
diverting too much business from trans- 
continental nonskeds yet. Scheduled 
coach business, carried at considerably 
higher rates than irregular aircoach traf- 
fic, reportedly is coming from the rail- 
roads, buses and even private automo- 
biles. 

“More and more people are realiz- 
ing they can afford aircoach for long 
trips," one TWA representative ex- 
plained. “That’s why we’re not divert- 
ing much traffic either from the non- 
skeds or our own regular service. 
Whether this situation will hold true 
around November (when business is 
seasonally slack) is the §64 question.” 

ICAO Group Adopts 
New Standards 

New world-wide standards and rec- 
ommended practices affecting air traffic 
services have been adopted by the 
Council of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. The Council has 
approved the Eleventh Annex to the 
Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation which embraces these 
new measures. 

The Annex, divided into chapters and 
sections, contains, standards and rec- 
ommended practices concerning estab- 
lishment and operation of service for: 

• Air traffic control. 

• Flight information. 

• Alerting. 

Purpose of ICAO standards is to en- 
sure that flying on international air 
routes is carried out under uniform con- 
ditions to improve safety and efficiency 
of air operations. 

Annex 1 1 is set up so that additional 
standards and recommended practices, 
or detailed procedures, can be intro- 
duced at a later stage on the basis of 
experience. A clear distinction is made 


of the three services, their respective 
scopes, objectives, and areas and units 
which should be established. Provisions 
also are included for requirements to be 
met by communications and meteoro- 
logical services. 

The new rules will supersede all rec- 
ommendations for standards and recom- 
mended practices for air traffic control 
published by the Provisional ICAO in 
Feb. 1946. 

Annex 11 must still be submitted to 
the 58 member nations for endorse- 
ment. It will go into force if it is ap- 
proved by a majority. 

Three attachments to Annex 11 are 
provided to serve as a guide for its 
application by various nations. Annex 
1 1 was prepared on the basis of recom- 
mendations made in May, 1948, by 
international experts on these problems. 

Feeder Aircoach 

Bonanza Air Lines, Las Vegas, Nev., 
hopes to become the first certificated 
feeder operator to enter the aircoach 

If the Civil Aeronautics Board ap- 
proves, Bonanza will start nighttime 
DC-5 coach flights between Reno and 
Las Vegas and between Las Vegas and 
Phoenix on Aug. 1. Fares will be 
around 4 cents a mile, and on the Las 
Vegas-Phoenix link would be only 
slightly higher than bus rates. 

Bonanza’s regular flights are con- 
fined to daytime and early evening 
hours. Night coach flights would raise 
the carriers equipment utilization. 

PI A Sale to France 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has approved a project whereby 
the Aeromaritime division of Chargeurs 
Reunis, privately-owned nonscheduled 
French airline, will purchase four used 
DC-4s, 22 spare Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines and miscellaneous spare parts from 
Peruvian International Airways. 

The entire deal involves the equiva- 
lent of S995.000, of which §850,000 
represents ECA funds. PIA. which 
formerly operated into the U. S., is 
being liquidated. Chargeurs Reunis 
will use the planes for service between 
France and French overseas territories. 


Pilot Error Seen in 
Two Airline Crashes 

Two fatal DC-5 accidents last De- 
cember— involving Capital Airlines and 
California Arrow Airlines, an intrastate 
carrier— have been attributed to pilot 

Probable cause of the Capital mis- 
hap, during a night ILS approach at 
Washington National Airport last Dec. 
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1 2, was a stall at an altitude too low to 
permit a recovery, according to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Four of the 
20 passengers, the pilot and copilot 
were killed when the plane crashed into 
the Potomac River 1875 ft. from the 
approach end of the airport runway. 

► Captain Blamed— CAB said there 
might have been a temporary loss of 
power in one or both engines because 
of carburetor icing or some other factor. 
But it noted that power failure, in it- 
self, does not account for the loss of 
safe flying speed and control during the 
approach. 

“The captain would have known 
during the last part of the approach 
that he did not have safe flying speed 
if he had given proper attention to the 
airspeed indicator or even if he had the 
copilot call out changes in airspeed,” 
CAB declared. "Accordingly, it appears 
that the captain did not give enough 
attention to all the flight instruments; 
and as a result permitted the aircraft to 
stall.” 

No indication of mechanical failure 
was found in the accident investigation. 
Radio and lighting facilities at the air- 
port were functioning normally. Ceiling 
was 400 ft. with 1-mile visibility. 

► GCA Monitor— The ILS landing was 
being monitored by GCA, but it is not 
known whether the crew was listening 
to the GCA operators' advice. GCA 
showed that the DC-5 was on the 
glide path and center line until it was 
only \/ miles from the intended point 
of touch down. 

The GCA operator then advised the 
flight that it was drifting sharply to 
the right and followed by saying the 
plane had gone 1 500 ft. off course. The 
night appeared to tum left, proceeding 
back to the center line. But when 
within 1000 ft. of the center line and 
only i/o mile from the end of the run- 
way it disappeared entirely from the 
GCA scopes. 

► California Crash— CAB said the prob- 
able cause of the California Arrow Air- 
lines accident on Dec. 7 was the crew’s 
failure to fly at the assigned altitude on 
an instrument flight plan. As a result, 
the ship struck a cloud-obscured hill 
near Vallejo, Calif. All six passengers 
and three crew members were killed. 

When the plane struck the hill at an 
elevation of 782 ft. it was flying about 
3200 ft. below the assigned cruising 
altitude. It hit in a laterally level and 
climbing attitude-indicating a last-min- 
ute effort to gain altitude. There was 
no evidence of mechanical malfunction- 
ing. turbulence or icing. 

At the time of the accident, Cali- 
fornia Arrow held no certificate from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for its scheduled intrastate operation 
between Burbank, Sacramento and Oak- 
land, CAB investigators said. 



cazuma 


CLOSE-TOLERANCE, 
HIGH-STRENGTH, 
SHEAR BOLTS 


EXTERNAL WRENCHING NUTS 

. . . incorporate the famous FLEXLOC self-locking principle 
and one-piece, oll-metal construction. The exceptional 



GlfSEQ 

ONE-PIECE SELF-LOCKING NUTS 

The one-piece FLEXLOC is both a stop and a lock nut, due 
to its resilient segments which lock positively, even under 
extreme vibration. Torque is unusually uniform— within a 
few inch pounds. "Thin” and “regular" types; NC and NF 
threads. Officially approved by many U. S. depts., 
bureaus, etc, and CAA for aircraft use. 



Write for further information on these UNBRAKO and FLEXLOC Products. 


-SPS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
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Airports Advisory 
Group Meets 

Several important recommendations 
and conclusions affecting airline opera- 
tions were formulated at the third an- 
nual meeting in Miami of the Airports 
Advisory Committee of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The group recommended these meas- 
ures for government action: 

• Give individual consideration to 
straight-approach or 180-dcgrec traffic 
patterns at uncontrolled airports. 

• Extend omnirange stations and add 
voice identification. 

• Require two-way radio for aircraft in 
certain congested areas. 

• Impose stringent regulations on opera- 
tions of nonskeds. 

The meeting discussed plans to make 
airport programs more flexible; policies 
affecting rates, and free services. With 
an eye on keeping airport design apace 
of advances in aircraft design, the group 
also considered changes that may be re- 
quired when airlines start using jet and 
rocket equipment. 

It took cognizance of these facts: 

• A bill is pending in Congress that 
would permit CAA to construct and 
operate helicopter bases on or near gov- 
ernment buildings. 


• A liaison official has been named to 
work with federal agencies to help elimi- 
nate highway traffic bottlenecks in air- 
port approaches. 

• CAA is adopting as communications 
policy that only emergency safety and 
traffic control messages will be pro- 
vided without charge; but airlines will 
be permitted to transmit messages for 

The meeting concluded that domes- 
tic airlines rapidly arc becoming strong 
enough financially to justify ending or 
reducing government supports. It pre- 
dicted that full development of radar for 
civil aviation is still 5-18 years off, and 
that the use of jets and similar craft 
will require strengthening, rather than 
lengthening, of runways. 

Five Lines Arrange 
For Idlewild Space 

The Port of New York Authority has 
authorized lease arrangements for space 
in three hangars and adjacent plane 
parking and auto areas with Pan 
American, American Overseas, North- 
west, British Overseas Airways and- 
Trans World Airlines. Minor details 
are yet to be settled before signing of 
the leases. The carriers are expected to 
move in about July 1. 


Present plans call for PAA to take 
75 percent of Hangar 5 and BOAC the 
remaining 25 percent; AOA will take 
75 percent of Hangar 4, NWA 25 per- 
cent; TWA will occupy 75 percent of 
Hangar 5 and NWA the remaining 25 
percent. 

Hangar leases are based on a rental 
of SI -65 per sq. ft. for hangar and 
shop space on the first floor; $2.25 on 
the second floor; 22 cents for plane park- 
ing and apron area, and 15 cents for 
auto parking. 

Permits for counter and office space 
will run for five years at a rate or $6 
per sq. ft. for counter space; S4 for 
first-floor office space; and $3 for sec- 
ond-floor office space. 

PAA will occupy about 430 sq. ft, 
of counter space and 4450 sq. ft. ot 
office space; AOA 355 sq. ft. and 3840 
sq. ft.; NWA 192 sq. ft. and 1270 
sq. ft.; and BOAC 210 sq. ft. and 
2000 sq .ft. 

TAL Contract 

Transocean Air Lines has been 
awarded a Navy contract worth 5729,- 
450 for exploratory bush and linehaul 
flying in Navy Petroleum Reserve No. 
4 at the Arctic Circle. Transocean will 
modify a special fleet of planes for the 



m’l..with a 


portable 


S-72L Covers Range and Tower Frequencies; 

Brings In CAA Weather Reports! 

Light plane pilots’ agree that Hallicrafters S-72L is a 
dependable radio for general flying— enabling them to fly 
the radio beam, receive landing instructions 
from airport control towers, and to keep posted on 
weather conditions. AND, when the flying is over, it's 
portable for camping, the beach, 
picnic*, and other entertainment. 
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tralia), British Overseas Airways Coq>., 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Philippine 
Air Lines and Civil Air Transport 
(China). 

Permits Urged for 
Cuba-Fla. Carriers 

Four Cuban airlines have been rec- 
ommended for foreign air carrier per- 
mits authorizing flights between Ha- 
vana and Florida points. 

Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
Paul Pfeiffer has urged that: 

• Aerovias "Q” be authorized to carry 
persons, properfy and mail between Ha- 
vana and Key West for an additional 
five years (expiring Feb. 10, 1955) and 
permitted to carry persons, express and 
mail between Havana, St. Petersburg 
and Tampa, Fla., for three years. 

• Compania Cubana de Aviacion should 
be authorized to carry persons, prop- 
erty and mail between Havana and 
Miami for an additional five-year period 
expiring Apr. 4, 1954. 

• Cuba Aeropostal should be author- 
ized to carry persons, properfy and mail 
between Havana and Miami for a period 
expiring Apr. 4, 1954. 

• Servicios Aereos should be authorized 
to carry properfy and mail only between 
Havana, St. Petersburg and Tampa for 
three years. 

• Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano’s ap- 
plication for renewal of its Havana- 
Miami permit should be denied since 
the carrier has not proved it is still fit, 
willing and able to conduct the service. 


SHORTLINES 


► Air Transport Assn.— Will make cash 
awards totaling 5500 this year for re- 
search in meteorology and dispatching 
by employes of ATA member airlines. 
Rules have been liberalized so that 
research conducted by pilots, meteorolo- 
gists and dispatchers in collaboration 
with supervisory personnel can qualify 
for prizes. Papers with detailed reports 
of research work and conclusions must 
be mailed to ATA in Washington not 
later than Jan. 31, 1951. 

► Air Tours, Inc.-The small irregular 
operator again this summer will use 
Ford tri-motor aircraft for flights be- 
tween Ohio points on Lake Erie's 
southern shore and islands in the lake. 
It has been conducting similar service 
for over 20 years and currently holds 
a post office contract to carry mail on 
an air star route in the area. By special 
CAB exemption the company will make 
passenger flights to Pelee Island, Can- 
ada, until Sept. 15. 



A Straight Line 
Is The Shortest 
Distance... 


TO TUBING SATISFACTION 


f 


A straight line to OSTUCO is the shortest distance 
to satisfaction of all your tubing needs . . . because 
OSTUCO’s complete modern facilities for manu- 
facturing, shaping and fabricating, all at one 
plant, eliminate shipment of materials from one 
supplier or one location to another. 

By taking advantage of OSTUCO’s "single 
source" operation, you con speed your deliveries 
. . . carry lower inventories ... cut your final costs. 
Best of all, OSTUCO’s unified control of production 
greatly reduces rejects and assures highest quality 
of the finished parts or products — smooths your 
own manufacturing or assembling operations. 

OSTUCO produces both seamless and electric- 
welded steel tubing in a broad range of sizes 
and shapes . . . meets your most exacting require- 
ments in all types of forging and fabricating 
operations. We are also in a position to supply the 
tubes painted or plated. Write direct or to our 
nearest Sales Office for new free booklet 
“Fabricating and Forging Steel Tubing." 



RIANT AND MAIN OFFICES: SHELBY 1. OHI 
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for the most exacting 
design requirements! 




t designed by Hoover lo 

1 during in-flight adjustment of 
i stabilizer of a jet tighter. The 
weighs only 12.5 pounds, yet will withstand an ultimata 

1 For positive cockpit sealing. Hoover built into this power 
unit a unique torque limiting clutch with no frictionol 
ports, the load being transmitted by spring.looded roll- 
ers. It has operated 5,000 consecutive limes with a maxi- 
mum variation in torque of 15% from specified value. 




HOOVER 




TOMORROW’S 




TODAY! 


LEACH RELAYS, the acknowledged 
standard in aircraft designs, enjoy a wide 
superiority in versatility, compactness and depend- 
ability. 30 years of designing, modifying and develop- 
ing all types of relays for all types of applications hi 
made LEACH first with the best. 

LEACH engineering has demonstrated its resource- 
fulness in answering the RELAY needs of the aircraft 
industry. Highest standards of materials and work- 
manship assure long, efficient, trouble-free 
service. If you have an aircraft control 
problem — write for specific 
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► Avianca— The Colombian carrier plans 
to increase its Bogota-New York service 
to one trip daily by the end of the 


► Canadian Air Transport Board-Lias 
limited international operations of 
charter carriers using planes having a 
disposable load in excess of 6000 lb. 
Such companies may no longer operate 
internationally over routes or to areas 
now served by Trans-Canada Air Lines 
or Canadian Pacific Air Lines without 
obtaining ATB permission before each 
flight. They may not develop a regular 
service or advertise that a regular opera- 
tion is provided. 

► Capital— Has begun nonstop aircoach 
flights between Washington and Chi- 
cago. 


► Detroit— May vote this fall on whether 
to continue operation of city airport. 
A group seeking to close the field said 
it had 30,000 signatures on its petition 
—more than enough to force a referen- 
dum on the issue. 

► Frontier— Continental Airlines has be- 
gun handling all station operations for 
the feeder at Denver, and starting July 
15 will perform similar services at El 
Paso, Tex., and Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
At El Paso, Continental will also take 
care of Frontier’s maintenance . . . 
CAB has granted the feeder a new link 
between Douglas, Ariz., and Lordsburg, 
N. Mex. 

► Mid-Continent— Reports 533,719 net 
profit in May compared with S 33,909 
net profit in the same month last year. 
Operating revenues and passenger traf- 
fic were off slightly from 1949 levels, 
although freight volume set a record. 

► Northwest— CAB has reversed a de- 
cision which would have forced dis- 
continuance of NWA’s Chicago-Port- 
land. Ore., coach run after June 30. 
Northwest presented new figures show- 
ing that during recent weeks passenger 
load factors eastbound had risen to 92.3 
percent and westbound to 86.5 percent 
. . . Company has been commended by 
Secretary of Labor Tobin for establish- 
ing a new apprenticeship program in 
cooperation with the International 
Association of Machinists. 

► Resort Airlines— Has asked CAB per- 
mission to carry passengers between 
Southern Pines-Pinehurst, N. C., and 
its certificated co-tcrniinal points at New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Miami until Oct. 31. Company would 
make use of unfilled seats oa its tour 
flights. 
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► Sabena— Plans to start helicopter mail 
service in Belgium by mid-August. Two 
Bell helicopters will be used. 

► Trans-Pacific— Post Office Dept, will 
oppose the Hawaiian carrier's request 
for authorization to cam' mail as well 
as passengers and cargo. Without mail 
revenues the carrier has accumulated 
large deficits. 

► TWA-Has set Sept. 1 as the target 
date for inauguration of service with 
Martin 2-0-2A aircraft. All 12 of the 
leased transports should be delivered 
by the end of September. First delivery 
is scheduled this week. 

► United— Has transferred its Eastern 
regional sales office from Chicago to 
New York . . . UAL and other carriers 
were slated to carry over 6500 Philco 
television and radio dealers from every 
state, Alaska and Hawaii to a convention 
at Atlantic City. 


CAB SCHEDULE 


,* ill— Resumption of hearing Ir 


r 17 — Oral argument o 


American. Branlff and Continental. (Docket 
July n — Hearing on application of Linens 


United Air Lines points in the at 
July sa — Oral argument in Cuba-Florida 
foreign air carrier permit case. <D— '"* 
July an — Resumption of hearing o 


United Air Lines points ill tl 


interlocking relationships c 


7 — Hearing in reopened ct 
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Steel used for Wickwire Aircraft 
Cord is measured for proper grain 
size by the exacting McQuaid-Ehn 
test. Typical samples are carburized 
to 1750® F., cooled slowly, polished 

proper matching of a McQuaid-Ehn 
grid to the size of the crystals. 

going into Wickwire Aircraft Cord 
conforms to yhe definite grain size 


most dependable aircraft service. 

company like Wickwire . . . where 
manufacture is integrated from 

experience goes into the making 


Ropes” write to: Wire Rope Sales 
Office, Wickwire Spencer Steel 


ALL ROPES lOOft ALIKE . . . blit. . . 


A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE UNO PURI - Palmar, Man. • EXECUTIVE OFFICE-500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES — Abilene (Tex.) • Bolton • Buffalo • Chattanooga ■ Chicago • Denvor • Detroit 
Emlenlen (Po.) * Philadelphia • Tulto * Fort Worth • Houiton • New York 


PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY — The California Who Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 


MORE WORK 

between grinds with 

T-J CU 



twerCost/ 


Your die c 

can raise the feed . . . using T-J Die Sinking Milling Cuttersl 
Their advanced design helps you get utmost accuracy, speed 
and efficiency from your machine. T-J cutters made from a 
Standard, extremely high grade steel . . . properly machined 
. . . scientifically heat-treated and accurately ground. They're 
extra rugged . . . hold a sharp edge longer . . . less breakage! 
Wide range of T-J standard styles and sizes. Send for new 
catalog 150. The Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 
FOR TOUGH JOBS SPECIFY 


(PJl 
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Searchlight Section 


ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES 

Expanding development programs for AIRPLANES. HELICOP- 
TERS and GUIDED MISSILES offer unlimited opportunities for 
applicants who qualify for positions as: 

AERODYNAMICISTS 
CHECKERS 


DYNAMICISTS 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 


ELECTRICAL DESIGNERS 
AND DRAFTSMEN 
HYDRAULICS DESIGNERS 


PRELIMINARY DESIGNERS 
ROCKET MOTOR DESIGNERS 
AND DRAFTSMEN 
ROCKET MOTOR TEST 
ENGINEERS 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 
WEIGHTS ENGINEERS 


Inquiry should include comprehensive experience resume. 
Address: Manager, ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


id VETERANS APPROVED 


£. HUNTINGTON ST.. PMILA.. PI 


AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 

MO AJUSOO^FftW ratio * ft ■ccwmrli 


COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


D18S EXECUTIVE BEECHCRAFT 

Purchased new from Beech — Owned only by one Corporation 
Always hangared Never damaged 

Hydromatic Props. — Nose tank — 550 Total hours 
LIKE NEW — S37.500 

Same plane equipped with two NTSO engines 
and A.R.C. two-way VHF and OMNI 
$42,500 


C-47s - CARGO - PASSENGER - C-47s 
—FOR SALE— 

All 24V — Low Engine and Airframe Time 
May be inspected at Miami International Airport 
Priced from $25,000.00 to $34,500.00 F.O.B. Miami 
Complete Data on Request 

MilfiXr?,.. AAXICO 


ENGINEER 

Excellent position and opportunity ii 
experienced high pressure pneumat 
and/or hydraulic engineer. Heplie 
should bring in some ol their own d 


FLUTTER & VIBRATIONS 

ENGINEER 


Apply CURTISS WRIGHT CORP. 


POSITION VACANT 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


8 ^nSero^xuFlc?Eorf£ T mad?”wML 

background* 1 In'commerclal and Naval Aviation 
with CAA ratings. Naval Aviator experienced In 
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WANTED 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


AIRCRAFT S ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 
BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 
engine Instruments 

AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
INVERTERS 

PRECISION AUTOSYNS 


■ 


INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 



AIRCRAFT 

FOR SALE 

LOCKHEED LODESTAR 
Englneo“p*w"iaO-9J (ITcjO) 
^ DOUGLAS B-23 

" BLIMP — 1" Type 


T COMPANY 


ARMAMENT ITEMS 
A-26 & B 25 SPARES 
ELECTRIC & HARDWARE ITEMS 
FUEL— OIL— HYD. SYSTEMS 


Plane Leasing Pays 
Off for Cal. Eastern 

California Eastern Airways, which 
went broke as an all-cargo carrier in 
May, 1948, is continuing to wipe out 
its debts through profits on plane-leas- 
ing and maintenance operations. 

Last year, CEA paid out $312,557 in 
retirement of secured and unsecured 
debt, court costs and related expenses. 
Further payments of $48,584 were 
made by the Oakland, Calif., company 
during the first four months of 1950, 
leaving only $190,931 due to unsecured 
creditors. 

► Debt Cleanup in Sight— The manage- 
ment, headed by Board Chairman Andre 
de Saint-Phallc and President Samuel 
J. Solomon, hopes to complete pay- 
ments this year, thereby releasing the 
firm from court custody. Had CEA 
been liquidated in 1948, the creditors 
might have received only partial pay- 
ments, and the stockholders' equity 
would have been wiped out. 

California Eastern showed a $212,- 
435 net profit in 1949. Of its $1,021,- 
263 in operating revenues last year, 98 
percent was derived from renting its 
five DC-4s to other carriers. 

These planes flew 1,804,963 revenue 
miles in 1949, mostly in nonscheduled 
domestic aircoach passenger service. 
Utilization averaged 2226 hr. per air- 
craft during the year, only slightly less 
than the 2409-hr. average reported for 
all domestic scheduled trunklines. CEA 
performed almost all the maintenance 
on its planes, which have a dean safety 
record. 

► Long-Range Conversions— CEA is also 
increasing the value of its assets by per- 
forming major overhauls on its planes 
and by converting them to long-range 
DC-4Bs. Two of the conversions (boost- 
fuel capacity to 2850 gal.) have been 
completed, and the balance of the pro- 
gram is to be carried out by year-end. 

The long-range models are necessary 
for trans-oceamc service and are in 
greater demand for transcontinental op- 
erations. Thus CEA’s prospective earn- 
ing power with "B" models is substan- 
tially increased. Besides, the realizable 
value of the planes is raised by conver- 
sion and modernization to a greater 
extent than the actual cost to the com- 

Califomia Eastern was one of the 
first companies to conduct large-scale 
plane-leasing activities. It concedes 
there are some pitfalls ahead. 

► Nonskeds Insecure— For instance, the 
status of domestic nonscheduled car- 
riers as a market for leased aircraft is 
uncertain in view of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board's crackdowns on the irregu- 
lars. But CEA believes it may do busi- 
ness in the future with certificated lines 


now in the domestic aircoach field. And 
it says a potential demand for large, 
long-range aircraft by foreign carriers is 
beginning to appear. 

Last year, maintenance work on other 
companies’ planes represented only a 
trickle of revenue for CEA— less than 
$27,000. However, California Eastern’s 
efforts along this line are showing re- 
sults, and revenues from service sales 
reached $51,837 in the first four 
months of 1950. Further gains are ex- 

CEA is an applicant for a transcon- 
tinental aircoach certificate in a case 
still pending before CAB. The company 
expects an examiner’s report before fall 
and final decision next winter. 

Brazil Plans 
Aviation Construction 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Rio de Janeiro— An aviation construc- 
tion and development program costing 
about $47 million has been set in mo- 
tion by recent formal approval of the 
SALTE Plan which would help Brazil's 
transport, health and power facilities. 

The plan, a five-year program due 
for completion before 1955, is budgeted 
for a little more than Sl-billion. In 
1951 $199.5 million will be spent. 

The SALTE Plan is a tough one, even 
the most hopeful Brazilians admit. It 
hinges primarily on continued support 
by a new administration due for elec- 
tion this fall, and on the success of a 
program to raise 250 million in bond 

The aviation section of the plan 
covers construction, extension or im- 
provement of 36 airports at a total cost 
of $25-9 million; purchase and installa- 

landing equipment at a cost of $20 
million; and $850,00 for aerial map- 
ping projects. 

Largest single allocation is $1,250,000 
for work at Rio’s international Galeao 
Airport. Other items are $l-million al- 
locations for work on airports in Man- 
aus, Maceio, Aracaju, Porto Alegre, Belo 
Horizonte, Cuiaba, Coiana, Campo 
Grande and Uberlandia. Seventeen 
other Brazilian city airports are bud- 
geted for work running to $750,000 

Honduran Carrier 

The Honduran airline Transportes 
Aeros Nacionales, S.A., lias been issued 
a foreign air carrier permit to operate 
between Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and 
Miami via Havana for three years. 
TAN’S permit was issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with President Tru- 
man’s approval. Pan American Airways 
is the U. S. flag carrier to Honduras. 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 

HUMAN INTEREST DEPT. (BIRDS)-Can a bird fly before it has been hatched? 
El Toro (Calif.) Marines located one bird that did. It had been in a small, blue egg resting 
snugly in a well-secured nest atop an engine of a transport plane just in from a round trip 
to San Diego. Says the press release: 

“The nest was discovered when the plane taxied to its position in front of Marine Air 
Group 33 Headquarters Bldg., and crewmen noticed that a sparrow perched immediately 
on the prop blade. While they were watching the bird, they were startled to see another 
one fly from beneath the cowling. 

"On closer inspection they located the nest in a slight depression on top No. H cylinder, 
partially protected from the slipstream by a half-inch "lead” line. The birds had made 

dungarees. The nest was removed and placed under an cave of Group Headquarters Bldg. 

Marines had spent this time working on one engine while the birds were at work on the 
other. When the Leathernecks had completed their job, the;' had turned the plane over to 
check pilots who took it up on a test flight. It is assumed that the nest, complete with 
egg, made at least three flights. Many pilots have boasted they could set a plane down^with- 

who was as surprised as anyone at his feat." 


NOW HEAR THIS— Strictly Personal Fan W. L. Lemon at G.E.'s West Lynn works 
cites a “true instance of Navy ingenuity." A certain aircraft carrier had been plagued by 
an epidemic of personnel falling off the carrier into the drink. When everything else had 
failed in the way of cautions, the ship’s captain issued this edict: 

NO PERSONNEL ON THIS CARRIER WILL FALL OVERBOARD. 

That ended the epidemic. Reader Lemon wonders whether discipline is strong enough 


DR. VON FLUGEN’S AVIATION GLOSSARY 
(Continued) 

NITRIDING— Piloting an airplane between the hours of official sundov 
NOMINAL CAPACITY— The amount of nominal which can be put 

OHMMETER— One who eats ohms. 

ORSAT APPARATUS— A substitute or imitation apparatus. 
OZONE-An area of zero magnetic deviation. 

PARACHUTES— Two chutes. 

PRATT TRUSS-A girdle. 

PRECIPITATION HARDENING-A meteorological term n 
freezing. 

PYLON— All aboard. 

QUIET BIRDMAN— A non-existent type of airplane pilot. 

RACE ROTATION— Practiced by totalitarian governments. 


» that the rain i: 


RESISTING MOMENT—/ 


REYNOLD'S NUMBER-LAckawana 6-5972. 
ROOT SECTION— Portions of the grandstands 
opposing teams. 

(To be confirm 


period during which a cold front exists. 

for active supportc 


Usually 

. of the 


THE KIDS AREN’T SO DUMB-Miss Ruth A. Wolfe in the Editorial Department of 
the American Education Press in Columbus, Ohio, is a Strictly Personal fan and thinks 
we’d like to look over her shoulder at a couple of extracts from kid’s entries in a contest, 
staged in cooperation with TWA. The kids were to tell what has been the greatest dcvel- 

"Mv opinion is that the fuselage has been the most important development. I arrived 
at this decision after considering the following things: The development of the fuselage 
adds a great deal to the stability of a plane. It affords a comfortable place for the pilots and 
passengers, and more important than all is the fact that it shelters the radio, passengers, etc., 

”... When the Wright brothers built tlicir plane, they were faced with the problem of 
getting it into the air. This problem has been somewhat overcome . . 

R.H.W. 


WHAT'S NEW 


Telling the Market 

Engineers concerned with operation 
and maintenance of aircraft and elec- 
tronic equipment can read of many 
applications of DC 4 silicone compound 
in this field in new 16-page booklet 
available from Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich . . . Production engi- 
neers can get information on new Mar- 
form metal forming process from 12- 
page folder being distributed through 
Hvdroprcss, Inc., Marform Dept., 570 
Lexington Ave, New York 22, N. Y. 
. . . Air shippers will find Guide to Air 
Shipping via the Port of New York a 
handy compendium on air cargo ship- 
ping. Write Tire Port of New York 
Authority, 1 1 1 Eighth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 


New Books 

1949 Book of ASTM Standards by 
the American Society For Testing Ma- 
terials is the latest in the series of 
volumes that has become a recognized 
standard for purchase of materials and 
evaluating their quality. This monu- 
mental work by the Society keeps grow- 
ing in size and content-in 1959, for 
example, it contained 866 standards in 
3700 pages, this newest edition covers 
over 1550 standards and takes 8400 
pages to do it. Because of the complex- 
ity of the material the book is being 
published in six parts (the 1946 book 
was in five parts). 

Each part is complete with detailed 
subject index and two tables of contents 
to make the technologist’s task as simple 
as possible. To keep the book up-to- 
date a supplement will be issued for 
each part late this year. 

The book is divided up into the fol- 
lowing parts: Part 1. Ferrous metals, 
1400 pages: Part 2. Non-ferrous metals, 
1170 pages: Part 3. Cement, concrete, 
ceramics, thermal insulation, road and 
waterproofing materials, soils. 1370 
paces: Part 4. Paint, naval stores, wood, 
adhesives, shipping containers, paper, 
1 320 pages; Part 5. Textiles, soap, fuels, 
petroleum, aromatic hydrocarbons, 
water. 1730 pages; Part 6. Electrical 
insulation, plastics, rubber. 1410 pages. 

To obtain copies, write the American 
Societv for Testing Materials. 1916 
Race St„ Phila. 3, Penn. Prices are as 
follows: Parts 1. 5, 6 are $10 each, 
parts 2, 3. 4 are S8 each. The com- 
plete set of six parts costs S54. These 
prices are for serviceable blue cloth 
binding, red backstraps— add $2 for each 
part bound in permanent half-leather 
bindings. 
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PROTECT AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES and 
EQUIPMENT from THREAD FAILURES 




stripping in all aircraft accessories 
orequipment, assembled or attached 
by a threaded fastening . . . the Heli- 
Coil Screw Thread Insert. By its use, 
designers, engineers and production 
men can improve, strengthen and 
permanently protect all threaded 

Heli-Coil® Inserts are precision 
formed of stainless steel or phos- 
phor bronze wire to meet every 
specification for aircraft, military 
and industrial use. They are lighter 
in weight and require less space than 
solid bushings . . . they greatly in- 
crease the strength of threads in 

castings, and light castings of iron 
or steel. Galling, seizure, corrosion 
and electrolysis are prevented by 
Hcli-Coil Inserts. Easy to install, 
they save overhaul time, provide 
positive thread insurance and elimi- 

Use the handy coupon below for 
your copy of Bulletin No. 248, con- 
taining design, specification and in- 
stallation data. 



CORPORATION 


47-102 Thirty-Fifth St., Long Island City 1, New York 
Please send me Bulletin No. 248, on Design Data. 
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LETTERS 


Aiding the Railroads 

I have been amused and entertained by 
your sallies at the railroad people. Now, 
when they rar' back and take a crack at you, 
here is a nice Irish valentine to throw them. 
How I got this brick is that I used to nest 
on the railroad, I was raised on railroads — 

I was 15 years old before I found out a 

For 30 years while the public was com- 
plaining, there was no improvement in serv- 
ice or cars, for passengers. Not so for cattle. 
Passenger trains were side-tracked for cattle 
trains, and for fruit trains, also. It is most 
enlightening to look up the editorials of the 
period, and the letters columns in the news- 
papers, and to read what the belabored 
citizen said and what the railroad officials 

Railroad officials would print stories in 
newspapers and in magazines showing fig- 
ures and making the point that running 
railroad passenger trains was just a big- 
hearted thing on the part of the officials 
and ownership because the passenger trains 
cost them money. 

Every train they ran cost them money, 
and running them was only for the purpose 
of showing how generous some people 
could be, and the public shouldn't do any 
kicking because it was like a tramp's getting 
a hand-out on the back porch and Kicking 
because the porridge 

if they 

walk it for all the railroads cared. 

Then the airliner came along, the old, 
the noble old Ford, and it was slow and 
the railroads laughed and went on with the 
same old stink-boxes for cars pulled by a 
broken down engine that had been used for 
switching purposes. And then the inevitable 
development came about and the airliners 
got comfortable and fast and lots of citizens 
started to ride in them. 


s, and here I was in the airline busir 
I was helping to lift an intolerable 
len off my old love of my cradle days, to 


agers throwing up their hats 
giving testimonial dinners to tne atrlinc 
officials. 

Imagine how puzzled I was when no 
such thing happened, but on the contrary 
the railroad command began to improve 
their cars and trains and engines and road- 
bed, and then advertised against the air- 
liners. It seemed to one so puddle-pated as 
your humble correspondent that the rail- 
roads just loved losses and actually resented 
having the veins they were bleeding through 

I guess the reason is just habit. When 
you have taken losses on your work for fifty 
years or more and then the losses are re- 
moved, why, you don't feel at home any 
more. It's a kind of nostalgia. Of course, 
during those five decades of railroad anguish 


couldn't possibly have been that the choo- 
choo managers were kidding the dear 

If you will just tell the railroads how we 
are trying to help them get well I know 
that they will be grateful. You could quote 
someone like President Sproul of the 
Southern Pacific. 

And we owe help to the railroads. If 
they hadn't kept their old ox-cart service 
but had improved their passenger trains 
earlier the airlines couldn't have made 
enough money to have modem airliners 
built, and it would have set 






much we really owe them, and you ought 
to tell them that we stand ready and will- 
ing to return the help and to keep them 
from losing any more money on those 
passengers. 

59^Riford Road HE DAN 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

(In case any of our readers don’t know it, 
Hy Sheridan is a pilot for American Airlines. 
His contributions appear frequently in 
Aviation Week's Strictly Personal column. 
—Ed.) 

Profit & Loss 

On page 49 of the June 19 Aviation 
Week there is a story dealing with the mail 
pay of Continental Airlines. The second 
paragraph of this piece reads as follows: 

“Initial figures showed Continental with 
a $229,000 net loss for 1949, making it the 
only domestic trunkline besides Northwest 
to finish in the red." 

The statement regarding Northwest is in 
error. Actually, we ended the year with a 
net profit after taxes of $1,357,679.00. A 
copy of a new release covering those figures 
is attached. 

We'll appreciate it very much if you will 
make a correction on this in your next issue. 
J. A. Ferris, Director Publicity 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

1885 University Avenue 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 

Our Reply 

Figures Sled by Northwest Airlines with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board show that 
NWA had a $1,181,078 operating loss on 
domestic services last year. The net profit 
of $1,357,679 referred to in your release of 
March 16, 1950, is entirely due to earnings 
on Northwest’s international operations. 

The story states that Continental and 
Northwest were the only two domestic 
trunklines finishing in the red last year. In 
discussing domestic operations it would be 
misleading to include the results of North- 
— n .- *-‘--ity. The whole do- 


national operations. 1 Overall, Colonial was 
in the red. But in talking about the domes- 
tic trunklines we consider that Colonial 
made a profit. 

Northwest itself in recent releases on 
traffic records differentiated between domes- 
tic and international operations. TWA does 
the same thing. 

Fuel Tank Stripping 

I congratulate s-ou on the splendid article, 
by George Christian, regarding integral fuel 
tank stripping ... in the June 5 issue. 
We of Turco are, of course, pleased to read 
or hear of favorable comments made in our 
behalf, but never have we enjoyed reading 
a more accurate, concise and capably pre- 
pared presentation. The information will 

aviation industry. 

It is my opinion that maintenance articles 
of this caliber will be largely responsible for 
keeping Aviation Week in the possession 
of leadership in the field. 

Donald S. Sprague, Aviation Mgr. 

Turco Products, Inc. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Subsidy Fallacies? 

As one of my first — if not the first — 
letters to the editor I can't help pointing 
up something that your editorial May 29 
touches upon. . . . 

You say that airline executives, who have 
long supported the thesis that need mail 
pay is a subsidy to small towns and not a 
handout to the carriers themselves, ap- 
plauded Sen. Johnson’s recognition of who 
really benefits from the subsidy. 

Further, you say “ . . . the trunklines 
are in no hurry to turn over their weak 
points to the feeders. . . .” 

I have a feeling that without knowing it 
in that editorial you have hit one of the 
nails on the head which can and should be 
driven through the Johnson proposal of 
separating subsidy on a community basis, 
and through his premise that the small 
towns are the only real beneficiaries of sub- 
sidy. You have pointed out that the sub- 
sidized airlines like it, and yet they do not 
like it. 

If it is true that the small towns are the 
only gainers from subsidy, then the airlines 
should be the first to desire to abandon 
service to these unprofitable points. 

The mere fact that they do not really 
desire to do so should be enough indica- 
tion that there is some slight benefit to 
them through subsidy. 

You also point out what to my knowl- 
edge is another basic fallacy. That is that 
the mail pay airlines have been forced to 
serve these towns. I think the records 
would show that they have begged for the 
opportunity to expand their systems into 


f the various c 
ans. Colonial, for instance, finished 
ar well in the black on domestic 
: but was in the hole on its inter- 


both la 


mall tc 


.s J. Moors, 


-, Jr. 
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ZERO~~ 

for Executive Aircraft . . . Available NOW for Immediate Installation 

• Many executive aircraft owners . . . business men who must get to their appointments 
quickly . . . have been so interested in obtaining the Sperry Zero Reader* for 
their planes . . . that several of the first instruments to come off the production 
line have been allocated to them. 

• Developed by Sperry with the cooperation and encouragement of All-Weather 
Flying Division, usaf, and the Air Transport Association, the Zero Reader 

is finding wide acceptance with leaders in industry who find it profitable to have 
their own aircraft. And the pilots of these planes are getting new assurance of 
on-schedule flying and landings with this instrument. They find that the actual 
job of piloting and making manual instrument approaches is greatly simplified. 
•The Zero Reader supplies information from five essential instruments . . . 
presents all this data on one indicator— heading, altitude, attitude, and instru- 
ment landing information. The pilot merely “zeros” two instrument pointers and 
is relieved of all complex mental calculations. The difficult task of making a 
manual approach on Instrument Landing Systems becomes a routine procedure. 

• Our nearest district office will be glad to give you full information. 
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NEW! 


Deep Screw-Thread, Penetration 

OFFERS GREATER 
ODUCTION-LINE FLEXIBILITY 


— the Red Elastic Collar effectively seals 
against liquid and gas pressures . . .assures REUSEABILITY! 


Again, ESNA has met the demand of airframe and com- 
ponent manufacturers — providing an extra high, light 
weight, all-metal cap, for the ESNA hex and anchor nut 
types shown above, with sufficient cap height to insure 
full clearance for AN-3 and AN-4 bolts or AN-509 
screws. 

The extra height of this new ESNA design offers 
greater flexibility for production line use due to the 
depth of screw-thread penetration it permits. This means 
a single screw length may be specified — to join sections 
with permissible variations in thickness equal to the 
extra height of the new ESNA K3 Cap Nut. Simplifica- 
tion in purchasing and assembly call-outs result. 

Another design feature of great importance 
is the pressure seal formed by the famous Red 


Elastic Collar and the new cap. ESNA manufacturing 
specifications require that all type K3 Cap Nuts with- 
stand external or internal liquid and gas pressures of 
80 PSI minimum . . . without leakage. 

And, like all Elastic Stop Nuts, the new ESNA K3’s 
provide dependable protection against vibration ... do 
not damage bolt threads . . . and maintain precise adjust- 
ments, even after repeated re-use. 

HERE'S A CHALLENGE: Send us complete details of 
your toughest bolted trouble spot. We’ll supply test nuts 
— FREE, in experimental quantities. Or, for dimensional 
data sheet on the K3 line, write: Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration of America, Union, New Jersey. Rep- 
resentatives and Agents are located in many 
principal cities. 
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